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When the manuscripts of the Poems of Felicity and the Centuries 
of Meditations were unearthed from their hiding place toward the 
close of the nineteenth century, some readers, not without warrant, 
at once attributed them to Henry Vaughan. Betwecn the newly 
discovered pieces and the known work of Vaughan, certain import- 
ant and interesting resemblances were undeniably to be found. 
Both revealed a genuine love of nature, a rare spiritual intensity, 
and a strongly mystical philosophy of life. That one manuscript 
contained almost nothing but prose aroused no misgivings. The 
Centuries of Meditations in prose are clearly the work of a poet, 
while the Poems of Felicity are disfigured here and there by prose 
of the flattest sort. Nor was there any reason for supposing the 
poet, Vaughan, incapable of writing the Meditations, and certainly 
no known author of the seventeenth century could be so reasonably 
credited with these religious musings as he. So the ease rested 
until some certain, ascertained facts revealed the hitherto unknown 
author, Thomas Traherne. One may fancy, however, that, even 
without this unexpected disclosure, his output would not long have 
been assigned to Vaughan. Dissimilarities inevitably would have 
been noticed, where before only the more obvious resemblances had 
attracted attention, and another pronounced mystical thinker, name- 
less though he might have remained, would have been fixed in his 
place among others of that time. 

For many persons ,the Poems of Felicity have had a peculiar 
fascination. They are interesting metrically; they stand related 
in a number of vital respects to the devotional verse of Traherne’s 
contemporaries, notably Vaughan’s; and the introductory poem 
addressed to the reader brings to mind the thoughts on true poetic 
style expressed in Wordsworth’s far more celebrated Preface. The 
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Meditations, also, are notable among the many that followed 
Bacon’s, as the English essay matured. But apart from this, the 
philosophy of life presented in the poems and the prose alike is 
unusual and arresting and may well claim the reader’s attention. 

The corner stone of Traherne’s concept of life is his unfaltering 
belief in the immanence of God. It was a truth that he had un- 
consciously accepted before he had learned anything else of his 
environment. Consequently, like Wordsworth, he felt the innocence 
and sanctity of childhood and its peculiar, intuitive appreciation 
of the highest truths. In the early years of life God is especially 
near to one, since 


He in our Childhood with us walks, 
And with our Thoughts mysteriously He talks. 


So the poet looked back to those days in his own life, in which 


A learned & a happy Ignorance 
Divided me 
From all the Vanity, 
From all the Sloth, Care, Sorrow, that advance 
The Madness & the Misery 
Of Men.1 


And like Wordsworth, who in his Ode apostrophized the child 
as ‘‘thou best Philosopher,’’ ‘‘thou eye among the blind,’’ and 
‘‘mighty Prophet! seer blest,’’ Traherne asserted, in the ‘‘ Ap- 


proach’’: 


That Childhood might its self alone be said 
My Tutor, Teacher, Guide to be; 
Ev’n then instructed by the Deity. 


This same high eulogy is repeated in Traherne’s fine prose Medita- 
tions. ‘‘Those pure and virgin apprehensions I had from the 
womb,’’ he exclaims, and ‘‘that divine light wherewith I was born, 
are the best unto this day, wherein I can see the Universe.’’? In 
exactly the same spirit, Henry Vaughan, looking back to the early 
days when he shined in ‘‘ Angell-infaney,’’ asks: 


Since all that age doth teach is ill, 
Why should I not love childe-hood still? 


This confidence in the innocence and sacredness of childhood brings 
the two poets together and places both as forerunners of Words- 
worth. He, as we know, was familiar with Vaughan; and, although 


1‘*The Approach,’’ p. 69; ‘‘Eden,’’ p. 5. 
2 Meditations, 3.1. 
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he never could have read Traherne, their beliefs regarding the 
child’s nearness to God are exactly the same. 

Traherne, however, fails to account for these spiritual powers 
of childhood as explicitly as does either Vaughan or Wordsworth. 
The explanation for them was the child’s nearness to the life in 
the unseen world whence he came; the soul comes to this world 
trailing clouds of glory. But Traherne is less certain of pre-exist- 
ence. He wrote in one poem: 


How like an Angel came I down! 
How bright are all things here! 


Elsewhere he asserts: 


From Dust I rise 
And out of Nothing now awake; 


and: 
From Nothing taken first I was.3 


Here is no such positive declaration as Wordsworth’s: 


The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Ifath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


Nevertheless, Traherne is just as sure of the child’s superior in- 
sight. Calling himself in infancy a little stranger, he says: ‘‘My 
knowledge was Divine. I knew by intuition those things which 
since my Apostasy, I collected again by the highest reason,’’ and 
asks: ‘‘Is it not strange, that an infant should be heir of the whole 
World?’ This one thought fills the first thirty pages of Traherne’s 
poems, and really underlies them all. 

To all these mystical philosophers the ordinary, matter-of-fact 
person objects that a child has no such spiritual vision. When fine 
old Tom Fuller suggests that an infant’s apparently uncaused 
smiles are prompted by its seeret communings with the angels, the 
thought may pass as a faney.® Fuller is too genial a companion to 
be quarrelled with. But to rear a complete philosophy of life upon 
the idea seems preposterous. 

Little objection, then, will be raised by these prosaic minds as 
both Wordsworth and Traherne trace the loss of this supposed 
heavenly vision in the interests and duties of the busy world in 


3‘*Wonder,’’ p. 3; ‘‘Salutation,’’ p. 2; ‘‘The Approach,’’ p. 70. 
4 Meditations, 3.2. 
5 Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. Epistle Dedicatory. 
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which the child finds himself. Here the two poets agree precisely.® 
But where Wordsworth acquiesced in the situation, finding ample 
recompense for the loss ‘‘in years that bring the philosophic mind,”’ 
Traherne urged on man the recovery of his vanished gift. He him- 
self seems to have achieved it; 

For till His Works my Wealth became, 


No Lov, or Peace, did me enflame: 
But now I have a Deity.7 


That recovery was for him a purely spiritual process, the realization 
that earthly values are false and that true happiness comes from 
what is ‘‘Hev’nly, Godlike, & Eternal.’’* Such an attitude toward 
life, he believed, with the cultivation of man’s faculty for quiet 
meditation, will restore all that a more active, greedily seeking life 
has destroyed. No part of this doctrine was at all new. Plato, St. 
Paul, Plotinus, the Stoic philosophers, and the mystics had all 
stressed it; and it would be impossible to tell whence Traherne de- 
rived the thought. - 

One finds, therefore, in these Poems of Felicity the strange ming- 
ling of reality and unreality. They are as filled as Vaughan’s are 
with the objects of the material world; but over them all is the 
shimmer of unreality ; Traherne’s world is not quite ours. Vaughan 
mentions the flowers, the birds, the brooks, the stars repeatedly, 
and each to him is a symbol; but all are also very real. Traherne 
writes in a different way. The wonderful Meditation beginning, 
‘‘The corn was orient and immortal wheat, which never should be 
reaped, nor was ever sown,’’ and the poems, ‘‘Desire’’ and ‘‘ Won- 
der,’’ bring before us the simplest things of life, but under how 
strange a guise. In the former he wrote: 

Where are the silent streams, 
The living waters and the glorious beams, 

The sweet reviving bowers, 
The shady groves, the sweet and curious flowers, 
The springs and trees, the heavenly days, 


The flow’ry meads, and glorious rays, 
The gold and silver towers? 


The other poem has even a stranger touch: 


The Streets secem’d paved with golden Stones, 
The Boys & Girls all mine; 
To me how did their lovly faces shine! 


6 See Traherne’s ‘‘ Apostacy’’ and ‘‘ Solitude. ’’ 
7 **Poverty,’’ p. 38. 
8‘‘The Bible,’’ p. 43. 
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The Sons of Men all Holy ones, 
In Joy & Beauty, then appear’d to me; 

And evry Thing I found 

(While like an Angel I did see) 

Adorn’d the ground. 
Only of Blake, in such pieces as the ‘‘Echoing Green’’ and the 
‘‘Laughing Song,’’ can one expect such complete transformation 
of reality as this. Traherne was widely separated from George 
Herbert, on the one hand, with his practical ethics of every-day 
life, and even from Henry Vaughan, on the other, with his truly 
sympathetic love for all objects of nature. 

Unreal as Traherne’s glimpses of this world may seem to us, they 
expressed for him the highest reality. He regarded the material 
universe as a direct revelation of God. ‘‘Now in this world I Him 
disecern,’’ he declared; for material objects, forms, and colors all 
appeared, 


As if my God 
From his Abode 
By these intended to be seen.9 
Right here, therefore, man finds the most instructive lesson he can 
ever have, if only he reads the text with some understanding. He 
must ever feel that 


Ev’n here below 
His Omnipresence we 
Do pry into, that Copious Treasury. 


And always for Traherne 


The Hevens were an Oracle, & spake 

Divinity; the Earth did undertake 

The Office of a Priest; and I b’ing dumb, 
(Nothing besides was so) All things did com 
With Voices & Instructions.1° 


So God lives in all that he has created. ‘‘His greatness,’’ accord- 
ing to Traherne, ‘‘is the presence of His soul with all objects in 
infinite spaces,’’ and we have attained our full development only 
when ‘‘our Souls are present with all objects, and beautified with 
the ideas and figures of them all.’’* If this be so, and if man be 
especially animated with the presence of his creator, Traherne is 
really forced to ask, unless he would avoid the one obvious de- 
duction : 


Approach,’’ p. 70; ‘‘World,’’ p. 27. 
10 “‘City,’’ p. 123; ‘‘Dumness,’’ p. 77. See Meditations, 2.21-22. 
11 Meditations, 2.84. 
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Are men made Gods? And may they see 
So wonderful a thing 
As God in me?12 


All this is good, orthodox neo-Platonie doctrine, with simply an 
unusual stress on the omnipresence of the spirit of the deity. In- 
sisting on that as he did, Traherne made less than Plato and those 
English poets like Drummond and Vaughan who followed him of 
the need of rising above this world of fleeting sensations. Vaughan’s 
poem, ‘‘The World,’’ and the first lines of Comus present the poet’s 
interpretation of Plato beautifully. But Traherne appreciated so 
keenly the significance of even the most common things, that he 
saw no revelation surer than this from our senses. He is oceasional- 
ly led by this faith to enumerate, with a detail that borders on the 
ludicrous, some simple things that for him take on this deeper sig- 
nificance. Instead of looking on all sensory experiences as an im- 
pediment to the sound growth of the soul, Traherne, like the more 
modern philosophers, recognized the value of all in man’s complex 
development. Summing up his own inner culture, he wrote: 

And I 
Perspicuously 


Each way instructed am; by Sense, 
Experience, Reason, & Intelligence; 


while in another poem he boldly declared: 


My Senses were Informers of my Heart.13 


Traherne, however, clearly assigned two different meanings to 
the word sense. It designates first a merely physical experience ; 
but it marks also a mental or spiritual power. So he explains that 


To walk abroad is, not with Eys, 
But Thoughts, the Fields to see & prize. 
All material things, he holds, can be enjoyed thus, ‘‘both in a 
natural & transcendent way.’’ But although each faculty has this 
higher mode of operation, the poet speaks most often of sight. Man 
has really three eyes; 
Two Luminaries in my Flesh 
Did me refresh; 
But one did lurk within, 


Beneath my Skin, 
That was of greater Worth than both the other. 


12‘ Amendment,’’ D., p. 81. 
13 ‘*Right-Apprehension,’’ p. 86; ‘‘Nature,’’ p. 71. 
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Of this he spoke elsewhere as 


A meditating inward Ey 
Gazing at Quiet did within me ly, 


for the possession of which, chiefly, he could assert: 


For simple Sense 
Is Lord of all created Excellence.14 
This inner, or spiritual, vision, by which even the most distant 

objects are made present to us, virtually if not in bulk, reveals the 
higher grades of truth. A mist clouds the eye while it is fixed on 
actual objects within its range; whereas 

The highest things are easiest to be shewn, 

And only capable of being known. 
The true source, therefore, of sensory experience is an intuitive 
power, 

A little Spark 
That shining in the dark 

Makes & encorages my Soul to rise. 
It is a power that is not derived from experience; it is man’s birth- 
right and is strongest in childhood. At all events, it is the faculty 

From whence those living Streams I do derive, 

By which my thirsty Soul is kept alive.15 

Placing this high value on intuition, Traherne naturally recom- 
mends a life of thought. He speaks of the ‘‘meditating, inward 
Ey gazing at Quiet’’ within him. He is sure that 
Man was born to meditat on things, 


And to contemplat the Eternal Springs 
Of God & Nature, Glory, Bliss, & Pleasure; 


and that 


A quiet silent Person may possess 

All that is Great cr Good in Blessedness: 

The Inward Work is the Supream.16 
How similar this is to the words of Plotinus, the great source of 
all neo-Platonie mysticism: ‘‘The Soul’s expression is not in action 
but in wisdom, in a contemplative operation within itself; and this, 


14 ‘¢Walking,’’ p. 111; ‘‘Evidence,’’ p. 100; ‘‘Sight,’’ p. 108; ‘‘Prepara- 
tive,’’ p. 14. 

15 *¢ Demonstration,’’ D., p. 83. Cf. Meditations, 3.17; ‘‘Fulness,’’ p. 89. 

16 ‘¢Dumness,’’ p. 75; ‘‘Silence,’’ p. 82. Cf. Plotinus, Ennead, 1.5. 
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this alone, is Happiness.’’ In this regard, Wordsworth was Tra- 
herne’s unsuspecting follower. How greatly he would have ap- 
preciated the fine series of poems called ‘‘Thoughts’’ one can only 
surmise. They show that the soul may be pent in the body for the 
time being, but that it is not confined there. In thought it can 
range at will; it is ‘‘a sphere not shut up here but everywhere.”’ 
‘‘Thoughts are always free’’; they are the bond between man and 
God; and, since ‘‘by thoughts alone the soul is made divine,’’ the 
mind is ‘‘the only being that doth live.’’ By thought man enters 
the spiritual world and shares truly in eternity. 

Such, at least, was the eternity that Traherne dreamed of and 
craved. Most crudely, it may be, the ordinary man conceives of 
it simply as a series of moments with a beginning but without an 
end. Philosophers, however, of all schools have regarded it quite 
differently. Plato understood it to be a timeless existence above 
this changing world where spacial and temporal considerations are 
so momentous. Eternity to Plato meant also the condition of per- 
fect blessedness. Boethius defined it as ‘‘the whole and perfect 
simultaneous possession of interminable life.’’ Or, to put the 
thought in other words, eternity is ‘‘the self-activity of infinite in- 
tellectual will.’”7 In that sort of eternity, although only God is 
truly and properly eternal, man can participate, according to the 
teaching of Aquinas, and enjoy visions of glory there.* Augustine, 
too, believed that the rational mind ean discern by intuition forms 
of eternal truth. ‘‘We behold,’’ he wrote, ‘‘by the sight of the 
mind, in that eternal truth from which all things temporal are 
- made, the form according to which we are, and according to which 
we do anything by true and right reason.’”!® To share in eternity, 
these churchmen mean, is to rise by mental activity to that sphere 
of the ultimate reality above space and time and recognize truths 
as God does. 

This concept of eternity was plainly expressed by some thinkers 
of the seventeenth century. Spinoza, who lived at the same time 
as Traherne and who was as much engrossed in thoughts of the 
absolute as he, adopted it. By eternity he means not an unending 
period of time, but the infinite completeness of God. The mind 
can become eternal through clear and adequate consciousness ; for, 


17 W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, II, 25-27, 100. Timeus, 10.37. 
18 Summa Theologica, 10.3. 
19 On the Trinity, 9, ch. 6. 
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as one of his elucidators expounds his view, ‘‘the mind, in its knowl- 
edge of God, is a part of God’s complete knowledge of himself.’’ 
Or, to quote from another passage, ‘‘the mind which thinks truly, 
is one with the reality which it thinks. What is true, is true in- 
dependently of time; and the mind which is true thinking, is free 
from temporal and local conditions or is itself an ‘eternal’ mode.’’*° 
If that be true, eternity denotes not a continuance of existence, but 
a manner or quality of existence. Spinoza simply gives to an old 
idea fuller statement and sums all up thus in the Ethics: ‘‘Things 
are conceived by us as actual in two ways; either as existing in 
relation to a given time or place, or as contained in God and follow- 
ing from the necessity of the divine nature. Whatsoever we con- 
ceive in this second way as true or real, we conceive under the form 
of eternity, and their ideas involve the eternal and infinite essence 
of God.’’?4 

Some of Spinoza’s English contemporaries took the same position. 
In his treatise on the immortality of the soul John Smith shows 
how the human mind by imitating God may gain ‘‘the freedom of 
a true Eternity.’’ Nathaniel Culverwel in the Discourse of the 
Light of Nature explains the idea further in this way. God’s mind 
represented in itself each creature before ever it existed in the world 
of sense. He saw the object in itself. All things exist eternally 
in him; for there is no succession in God’s knowledge. Man, as 
he merges in God, participates in this faculty of viewing simultane- 
ously all things in all times and places. He sees things under 
eternity. Or, as Smith phrased it, ‘‘What Matter can thus bind 
up Past, Present and Future time together? which while the Soul 
of man doth, it seems to imitate . . . God’s eternity: and grasping 
and gathering together a long Series of duration into it self, makes 
an essay to free it self from the rigid laws of it, and to purchase 
to it self the freedome of a true Eternity.’’?? 

In just this sense the word eternity is to be understood in the 
Poems of Felicity. Spinoza could probably have had no influence 
on Traherne, although his philosophy, partly through Henry Olden- 
burg’s interest, was known to some Englishmen. But in Augustine, 
Aquinas, and other early churchmen there was found ample pre- 


20H. H. Joachim, Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, pp. 297, 301, 306, 308. 
Oxford, 1901. 

21 Ethics, Part 5, Props. 22,29. 

22 E. T. Campagnac, Cambridge Platonists, pp. 123, 296-297. Oxford, 1901. 
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cedent for this concept, one of the most striking in the poems. In 
‘*Silence’’ Traherne exclaims: 
O happy Ignorance of other Things, 
Which made me present with the King of Kings, 
And like Him too. 
Nor is it merely in that age of innocence that man ean view the 
world with all these temporal and spacial considerations eliminated 
and see it ‘‘under eternity.’’ Roving over the world with liberty, 
as one poem expresses it, the mind 
Can enter ages, present be 
In any kingdom, into bosoms sce. 
Time counts for nothing, since ‘‘when my soul is in Eden with our 
first parents, I myself am there in a blessed manner.’’ Space is. 
also negligible, as long as ‘‘by an act of the understanding’’ one 
can ‘‘be present now with all the creatures among which you live.’’** 
This is possible, since 
It acts not from a Center to 
Its Object, as remote; 


But present is, where it doth go 
To view the Being it doth note. 


Thus man, even in this life, may enter eternity, seeing everything 


As doth the Glorious Deity; 
Within the Scope of whose Great Mind, 
We all in their tru Nature find.2+ 


The result of this train of thought for Traherne was an extreme- 
ly self-centered philosophy of life. His own soul and God, manifest 


intuitively in the heart, and sensorily in the creation, constituted 
it all. The world was created expressly for him; 


Long time before 

I in my mother’s womb was born, 

A God preparing did this glorious store, 
The world for me adorn. 


Such an idea is diametrically opposed to the philosophy of Spinoza, 
who, at approximately the same time, was writing that Deity could 
have had no such final cause for the creation; that he neither exists 
nor acts for an end; and that to assume one for his fiats is to de- 
grade him. But Traherne recurs to the thought again and again, 
in lines such as these: 


23 ‘“Thoughts’’—I, D., p. 107. Meditations, 1.55; 2.76; 3.65. 
24 ‘My Spirit,’’ p. 78; ‘‘Silence,’’ p. 82; ‘‘Consummation,’’ p. 128. 
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Where I all things see 
Enricht with Beams of Light as ’twere for me, 


and: 


There All Things seem’d to end in Me alone.25 


But Traherne carried the idea still further. As the poem ‘‘Im- 
provement’’ expounds it, God’s highest power was shown not so 
much in the mere act of creation as in the bringing of it to the 
human soul to enjoy. And without that enjoyment the creation 
would be incomplete and the creator himself would be unsatisfied. 
Even that Traherne asserts: 

And what than this can be more plain and clear? 
What truth than this more evident appear? 
The Godhead cannot prize 
The sun at all, nor yet the skies, 
Or air, cr earth, or trees, or seas, 
Or stars, unless the soul of man they please.26 
This was hardly the orthodox doctrine of the church. God’s supreme 
end in creating the world was said to be nothing external to him- 
self; he acted for his own glory, and in the act revealed his own 
blessedness without in any sense completing it. Such was the teach- 
ing of Aquinas.?? Lactantius, in his discussion of the happy life 
that bears some likeness to these poems, maintains that God created 
the world not for his own sake, but for man’s, and that he found 
full satisfaction only in having some one to admire and praise it. 
In short, the world was made that we might be born; we were born 
that we might acknowledge the creator; we acknowledge him that 
we may worship and so attain immortality. This is closer to 
Traherne’s thought. But poets, as a rule, followed the more common 
teaching of the Church. William Drummond, for example, in the 
beautiful poem, ‘‘Hymne of the Fairest Faire,’’ expressed their 
common belief: 
No Joy, no, nor Perfection to Thee came 
By the contriving of this Worlds great Frame. 
It is significant, therefore, that the Poems of Felicity present the 


less usual idea. 
In the seventeenth century such a self-centered religion was more 


25 ‘*Salutation,’’ D., p. 3; ‘‘Nature,’’ p. 73; ‘‘Dumness,’’ p. 76. 
26 ‘‘Demonstration,’’ D., p. 85. 

27 God and his Creatures, 1.c.100; 2.c.46. 

28 Divine Institutes, 7.4; 5.6. 
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common than it is now. The poems of the Temple give simply the 
communings of Herbert’s own self with God. So also it is in Pil- 
grim’s Progress; before any other duty poor Christian owes one 
to himself. In general, those more sternly built churchmen fixed 
attention on the fountain head of all true social service, the self, 
whereas to-day reformers would consider only the ends to be 
achieved and care little for self. They would have George Herbert 
concern himself with some other man’s duty, and would expect 
Christian in his home town to become a Rotarian and inaugurate 
a drive. 

Although Traherne’s interests were so restricted, the universe 
for him throbbed with life. Looking forth on the world about him, 
he found 

No empty Space; it is all full of Sight, 
All Soul & Life, an Ey most bright, 
All Light & Lov.29 
God alone was from the beginning. He is the source of all; he per- 
meates all; and to him all return. One can not tell that the poet 
had any definite scurce for these familiar neo-Platonie ideas; he 
seems to be writing one passage from merely general recollection 
when he remarks: ‘‘ancient philosophers have thought God to be 
the Soul of the World.’’*® He may have had in mind Plotinus him- 
self, from whose sixth Ennead come such thoughts as these: ‘‘God 
is not external to any one, but is present in all things, though they 
are ignorant that he is so,’’ and ‘‘God is not in a certain place, but 
wherever anything is able to come into contact with him there he 
is present.’’ The idea, however, gives the foundation for all of 
Traherne’s philosophy of life. In ‘‘Cireulation,’’ after developing 
the familiar thought that each thing borrows something from others, 
he exclaims: 
All things do first receive, that give: 
Only ’tis God above, 
That from and in Himself doth live; 
Whose all-sufficient love 
Without original can flow 
And all the joys and glories shew 
Which mortal man can take delight to know. 


He is the primitive eternal spring, 
The endless ocean of each glorious thing. 


29 ‘*Felicity,’’ p. 22. 
80 Meditations, 2.21. 
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And as proof of the existence of such a deity, the quality of the 
creation sufficed for Traherne: 


The Author yet not known, 
But that there must be one was plainly shewn; 
Which Fountain of Delights must needs be Lov 
As all the Goodness of the Things did prov.31 
‘‘Nature,’’ one of the most beautiful of the poems, shows the soul, 
man’s ‘‘seeret self,’’? gathering to itself and spiritualizing all the 
infinite variety of material things, until life seems: 


A Day of Glory where I all things see 
Enricht with Beams of Light as ’twere for me. 


Traherne may seem to accept the dualism of the Cartesian philos- 
ophy when he wrote: ‘‘Whatsoever is visible is a body,’’ and 
‘‘whatsoever is a body excludeth other things out of the place where 
itself is.’’*? The mystie’s way of thinking, however, is more proper 
to him. Matter exists and mind. But matter without mind would 
be meaningless. Here he plainly anticipates the thought of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘Dejection’’ when he wrote in ‘‘Preparative’’: 
’Tis not the Object, but the Light, 
That maketh Hev’n: ’Tis a clearer Sight. 
Felicity 
Appears to none but them that purely see. 


Coleridge wrote: 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live... . 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth. 


Reality, in short, is subjective, not objective. Only the soul’s own 
creative power lends meaning to material things. Even God him- 
self, as we have been told, would find little in creation, were there 
not a soul to enjoy it in this spiritually creative way, and see there- 
in the munificence and glory of the creator. 

Mind, therefore, for Traherne constitutes the only reality. In 
‘‘Dreams’’ he exclaims: 
Thought! Surely Thoughts are tru; 
They pleas as much as Things can do: 


Nay Things are dead, 
And in themselvs are severed 


— 


31 ‘*Nature,’’ p. 73. 
32 Meditations, 2.19. 
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f) From Souls; nor can they fill the Head 
4 Without our Thoughts. Thoughts are the Reall things 
i From whence all Joy, from whence all Sorrow springs. 


Thought can transcend matter, for it can disregard all material 
' restrictions and view life in its multiplicity as it is seen in the 


eternal world. Doubts as to the reality of matter even creep out 
in ‘‘My Spirit’’: 


And evry Object in my Heart, a Thought 
i Begot or was: I could not tell 

i Whether the Things did there 

Themselvs appear, 

Hi Which in my Spirit truly seem’d to dwell: 
Or whether my conforming Mind 
Were not ev’n all that therin shin’d. 


One need not wonder, therefore, at the unreality of Traherne’s 
descriptions of the world of nature. It existed for him subjectively, 
. not objectively, arid possessed interest and significance only as a 
symbol of higher truth. Coleridge and the German Transcenden- ; 
talists would willingly have subscribed to this belief: 


In thee appear 
All Things, & are 
W Alive in Thee! super-substantial, rare, 
i Abov themselvs, & near a-kin 
To those pure Things we find 
In His Great Mind 
Who made the World!33 


The general trend of Traherne’s thought is optimistie in the ex- 

j treme. The world is bright and is man’s to enjoy. The most con- 
spicuous blessings, moreover, lie within reach of all; or, as he him- 
self expressed it: 


Eternity doth giv the Richest Things 

To evry Man, & makes all Kings: 
The Best & Choicest Things it doth convey 

To All, and evry one. Py 
It raised Me unto a Throne! f 


Or again: 


That all we see is Ours, & evry One 
Possessor of the whole.34 


All, then, are potentially rich, especially if this be true: 


Wants are the fountains of Felicity; 
No joy could ever be 


33 **My Spirit,’’ p. 82. See also ‘‘Silence’’ and ‘Consummation. ’’ 
34 ‘“Choice,’’ p. 92; ‘‘Eas,’’ p. 74. 
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Were there no want. No bliss, 
No sweetness perfect were it not for this. 
Want is the greatest pleasure 
Because it makes all treasure.35 
So Traherne convinced himself of the goodness of all things. 
‘«Sin,’’ as he understood it, is simply ‘‘a Deviation from the Way 
of God.’’ Emerson boldly asserts in his poem, ‘‘The Park’’: 
Yet spake yon purple mountain, 
Yet said yon ancient wood, 


That Night or Day, that Love or Crime, 
Leads all souls to the Good. 


Traherne had just as firm a faith in the perfection of the universal 
order.*® ‘‘Order,’’ he says, ‘‘the beauty even of beauty is,’’ and 
in that order 
Even Trades themsclvs view’d with celestial Sight, 
And Cares, & Sins, & Woes giv Light. 
Like Spinoza, he saw no evil or deformity in the creation, where 
part articulates perfectly with part. And like Coleridge, he sought 
a unifying principle that might bring unity out of diversity. 
Order the beauty even of beauty is, 
It is the rule of bliss, 
The very life and form and cause of pleasure; 
Which if we do not understand, 


Ten thousand heaps of vain confused treasure 
Will but oppress the land. 


That unity for Traherne lies within one’s self. All things moving 
in this perfect order have their end in man’s self and in God. 
Briefly, therefore, the unifying concept is this: 


To see all these unite at once in thee 
Is to behold felicity.37 
Beyond a doubt, Traherne was thoroughly grounded in the litera- 
ture of the church and had read widely in neo-Platonic, mystical 
philosophy. At the university, he may have been influenced to a 
certain degree by the rationalizing tendencies of the Cambridge 
Platonists, so that a touch or two of Cartesian principles appear 
in his work. But in the main he held true to the more fundamental 
teachings of the older mystics. Temperament and not intellect was 


35 ¢* Anticipation,’’ D., p. 91; ‘‘The Person,’’ p. 95. 

36 ‘¢Vision,’’? D., pp. 16, 21. 

37 **Vision,’’ D., p. 21; ‘‘Improvement,’’ p. 62. See Coleridge’s Religious 
Musings, ‘‘There is one mind,’’ ete. 
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the determining factor in all that he did. Hence his prose and 
poetry are strongly marked by his unusual personality, and even 
an old idea takes on a new color, almost a new meaning at times, 
as he presents it to us. As a poet he often handled the mechanics 
of his art so awkwardly that his surer medium of expression was 
prose. But his thoughts live for their vivid phrasing or the emotion 
that they convey. That was strangely out of the current of con- 
temporary thought. The age of reason was being ushered in, and, 
even had his work been published, it would have been as little ap- 
preciated as was Vaughan’s during the eighteenth century. Hence 
Traherne really lost nothing from the long seclusion in which his 
manuscripts lay; possibly he distinctly gained, owing to the fresh- 
ness of impression which he left on his first readers a score of 
years ago. 
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THE HOMERIC REPETITIONS AGAIN 


By A. SHEWAN 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


In the Classical Weekly, XVI (1923), 153-58 and 162-66, writ- 
ing on ‘‘Repetition in Homer and Tennyson,’’ I observed that two 
views were possible in explanation of the extraordinarily large 
amount of repeated matter in the Iliad and Odyssey. The first, 
that there has been ‘‘unlimited borrowing, imitation, or patching 
by a host of poets,’’ has always been popular with those who seek 
to break up the epics into fragments. The alternative view is that 
‘‘we have one poet practising an economy of phraseology which is 
observed in other literary efforts of an early age,’’ and not greatly 
concerned whether the matter in question is as perfectly apposite 
in the one place as in the other. This latter view is to be urged 
here at greater length, and it is to be argued that generally, and 
indeed in nearly every case, the incongruity observable is due to this 
obvious striving to husband means of expression. I propose to show 
this from examples of the different kinds of repetition, but must 
make it clear that I cannot do more here than offer samples. To 
enumerate all the instances I have myself collected from the Homeric 
text, or that I have found discussed in the abundant literature of 
the subject, would require a volume. 

To begin with the single word, the epithet. It frequently makes 
trouble. It is at times superfluous; it is an insult to our intelligence 
to be told that snowflakes are cold or that an island is surrounded 
by water. Or again, there is something incongruous in the use. 
Instances are frequently cited, as when the sky in broad daylight 
is described as dotegdets, or @uoitoos ala is used of earth as the 
grave, or inxot @xinodes of mares (WY 304) which their owner a few 
lines later describes as very poor runners. Sittl, Wiederholungen, 
63, disapproves of Geppert’s inclination to make capital out of 
such zatayonots, but relies on a few instances himself. Franke, 
De nominum propr. epith. Homcis. 16, notes the absurdity of Avyiv 
II viiwv dyoontyv, A 293, of Nestor at the head of his contingent. 
An oratores lustrat Agamemno? In other cases, a difference 
is noted between the applications of an epithet in different 
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parts of the poems, as wehavdyoo0s or —yows of Odysseus and beans, 
or yapatetvat and —adec of the Selloi and wallowing swine. Sittl, 
pp. 65 and 156, remarks on xoAvyyijs, of a wave-beaten coast and 
of the ‘‘thick-warbled notes’’ of the nightingale, and on dupynois, 
of a spouse, a warm bath, and a walking stick. But there is dif- 
ficulty only if we assume that the particular word had but one 
shade of meaning, and forget that, while we know little of the epic 
language outside the poems, we do know that it had wondrous 
variety and flexibility. 

The formula is frequently used as a means of discrediting pas- 
sages, owing to alleged unsuitability in one place or another. 
Aovxnoev 5€ xaeomv is common of the fall of a warrior. Its use, 
II 822, of Patroclus is objected to because his armour had been 
taken from him. Naber, Quaestt. Hom., 187f., agrees with Aristar- 
chus; there could be no é% Christ, Wiederholun- 
gen, 250f., defends the use. The words need not imply the rattle 
of armour. When that occurs the poet adds dodByoe S€é x.1.A. My 
Greek Professor used to translate dovanoev aeowv by ‘‘he came 
down with a thud!’’ Or as another example, xadéCeto xvdei yaiwv, 
used unexceptionably in some places, is in E 906 applied to Ares, 
and has a ludicrous effect after duudv dyevwv in 669 and the lecture 
which the God of War has had from Zeus. It is probably only the 
final touch to a picture which is not intended to be complimentary. 
And other similar instances could be cited from a long list. Two 
are not to be passed over. Wilamowitz in his Hom. Untersuchungen, 
8, and von Christ in his Wiederholungen, 254, criticise the descrip- 
tions of Telemachus going to bed, a 437, and of Achilles getting up, 
W 235, and are not pleased with them. These two deliverances are 
by men who are among the masters of Greek literature, but they 
have only excited ridicule; and one is constrained to ask if the epic 
poetry of any nation has ever been judged in such a spirit. And 
taking all instances of the kind now under consideration as a whole, 
it ean safely be said that the detriment to the passages impugned 
is negligible. Merry and Riddell on y 289 express the proper con- 
clusion, that we should ‘‘remember a tendency in epic poetry to 
use formulas with a certain carelessness.’’ So Lawson on K 515, 
‘the phrase is part of the epic stock-in-trade, and its local appro- 
priateness must not be more severely judged than that of a stand- 
ing epithet.’’ 

I pass to the phrase, and give a rough classification. The first 
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class consists of those which recur unchanged, or with slight gram- 
matical modification, as Sdavatos poioa, tevywv, Sovdtov 
(hebdeoov, vootinov) Tao, Cwds te xal tetoayda, d~pverds 
Bidtowo. Next there are extensions of the use. First, by means of 
a variation in its wording, as vexods (oxitos, dSéxas, 
Sahds) oi ye1ods, (YoxXUVE) xal EvVV, Ywoat’, 
do’ (ioato 8’) aivacs. Next, words and meaning remain the same, 
but the application is different, as éAicoeta xai ~Evda, 320, 
of a badly driven ear, v 24, 28, of Odysseus tossing about on his 
bed; xohAa 8’ €5wxe, thrice of the bride-price, $ 269 of a different 
kind of wooing; (ov ~oya peundet, B 614, of the 
Areadians, ¢ 67, of sea-crows. And lastly, the wording remains 
unchanged, but the meaning differs in a greater or less degree in 
two or more occurrences. Several such instances are given in 
Clussical Philology XXII (1927), 178. A few more specimens are: 
xodpowv txédSexto, I 476 ete., ‘‘received,’’ B 387, ‘‘promised”’ ; 
dpoa véuowto, Z 195 (ef. Y 185), ‘‘that he might cultivate it,’’ 
WY 177, ‘‘that it might feed on or consume (the pyre)’’; éav 8’ 
évaga Bootdevta, O 347, ‘‘never mind the spoils,’’? P 13, ‘‘give up, 
abandon.’’ And so on. 

On such materials the Dissector of the poems draws sinister in- 
ferences. There must be imitation or plagiarism, and that by some 
late comer. But surely the mere mass of such repetitions is enough 
to establish a general practice and to exclude the hypothesis of 
numerous imitators. The latter involves the agency of a number 
of bards, and the sacrifice from every part, even what are deemed 
the oldest parts, of the poems of much to which no serious objection 
has ever been taken. The manipulation of the Homeric phrase is 
simply an admirable illustration of the economy of means of ex- 
pression which is characteristic of early poetry. 

When one turns to the repeated passage, it is difficult, so great 
is the mass of those that have been dealt with, to give a satisfying 
account of them in moderate compass. The plan of action of the 
repetition-mongers has been to search for some point of inferiority 
in the one passage or the other of the pair,—a peculiarity in the 
syntax, an unusual meaning of a word, or anything of the kind. 
As the presumption of copying or borrowing was an accepted prin- 
ciple, there was no difficulty in adjudging the passage with a 
blemish to be late and tainted. But frequently even this was not 
necessary. There was the simpler, subjective process, dependent 
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on the taste of the individual critic, of decreeing that the one pas- 
sage was not so good, or so well suited to its setting, as the other. 
Indeed there was, it is sad to think, a hysteria stage reached by 
these operators, when it was enough to point out parallels and then 
proclaim them late or early according to the needs of the occasion. 
But when there was any real discussion, one or other or all of three 
characteristics were usually present: this part or that of the epic 
could be assumed to have been proved by somebody to be late, there 
was a marked disregard of the commonplace as a prominent element 
in the Homeric way, and the enquirer could make up his mind on 
the flimsiest grounds. 

To substantiate this statement I will refer to a few of the numer- 
ous essays in which some of these collections of disquisitions have 
been considered and their weakness demonstrated. Forty or fifty 
years ago, in the period preceding the publication of Carl Rothe’s 
Wiederholungen, the mania had become really acute, but the efforts 
of some of the xoduayot, Kayser, Gemoll, Sittl, Diintzer, and others, 
are now almost forgotten. Two of Kayser'’s essays may be referred 
to. In his Hom. Abhandlungen, 75, he enumerates for the Doloneia 
its convenientia cum Beotia et caeteris libris in suspicionem vocatis, 
and in the same work, 54, commenting on Nestor’s story in the end 
of A, which was supposed to be a late ‘‘Odyssean’’ intrusion, he 
finds in it imitations of other passages in the poems plerumque ad 
verbum factas, while there is so much difference in the sense ui 
saepe illud ridiculi genus nascatur quod parodiae insignitur nomine. 
The similarities relied on are far from striking, and the same num- 
ber of parallels could be detected between any two books of Homer. 
If such afford ground for condemnation, then vae Iliadi! For 
Sittl’s ambitious work on this subject, Die Wiederholungen in der 
Odyssee, I refer to Dr. Monro’s examination, in his edition of the 
last half of the Odyssey, pp. 312f., of the section in which Sittl 
proves from the repetitions that the Telemachy is a late constituent 
of the Odyssey. The conclusion is rejected, but Monro, pp. 328ff., 
found support in other cases cited by Sittl for the view that the 
Odyssey imitates the Iliad. These passages were, however, examined 
anew in the Classical Quarterly VII (19138), 234ff., with the result 
that ‘‘there is nothing incompatible with the view that we have the 
same poet fully availing himself of the epie privilege of repetition.”’ 
In chapter XIX of The Lay of Dolon some allegations of the kind 
by von Christ and Leaf were considered and rejected. As for 
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Gemoll and Diintzer, their reduction of the method ad absurdum 
will be referred to later. 

An extreme form of the mania is to proclaim certain passages 
or whole books to be mere centos of lines taken from other parts 
of the poems. Peppmiiller essayed to prove that 2, which has been 
regarded as one of the grand productions of the Greek genius, is 
a cento. His demonstration was strongly condemned by Rémer 
in his Ein Dichter und ein Kritiker. Dr. Leaf, in his Introduction 
to 0, gives that book the same character, but allows ‘‘it has un- 
doubtedly great spirit and movement,’’ which, with such an origin, 
seems a little strange. He goes on to suggest that ‘‘it is such a 
work as might be expected from the author of the Embassy in I,’’ 
and the latter is, omnium consensu, a masterpiece. It is absurd 
enough that a man capable of such work should descend to petty 
purloining on such a scale, but surely the absurdity is equalled by 
his sueeess in deceiving the elect by merely cobbling together lines 
from the work of other bards. On ¢, which has been rightly praised 
as a beautiful lay, but which has also been disparaged as a mere 
cento, I refer to the excellent statement by Rothe in his Wieder- 
holungen, 136ff. Or take again the Chryseid, as we may eall it, 
A 430-92. The case against it is stated by Leaf in his Introduction 
to A and by Hinrichs in Hermes XVII (1882), 59ff., and there is 
a stout defence by Diintzer in his Hom. Abhandlungen, 190ff. The 
episode consists of (1) the voyage to Chryse, (2) Odysseus’ an- 
nouncement to Chryses of the object of his journey, (3) a sacrifice, 
with, inside the account of it, (4) a prayer by Chryses to the same 
god to whom he had prayed earlier in the book, asking him now 
to remove the trouble with which, in his previous prayer, he had 
besought the god to punish the Greeks, (5) the voyage home, and 
(6) a brief statement that Achilles continued in wrath by his ships, 
as Thetis had directed earlier in the book. Of these (1), (3), and 
(5) are formal and of course the epic Gemeingut or commonplace 
is employed, and (2), (4), and (6) are absolutely immune against 
suspicion, for they are, to use the words of Merry and Riddell on 
¢ 7, ‘‘intentional recapitulation, in words with which the hearers 
of the earlier part of the poem are familiar,’’ and that device is 
a not unusual feature of the poetry. And that is all that need be 
said in defence of the repetitions in the Chryseid. Only a critic 
applying the canons of Hermann, stated in all their absurdity in 
the note by Merry and Riddell, could find reason to condemn them. 
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Other examples could be given, but it is not worth while, for really 
almost any book of the poems can be proved to be a cento, aye even 
a book that is of hoary age, such as A. Ellendt in his Drei Hom. 
Abhandlungen, 55ff., has shown at length that there is hardly a 
line in it for which a parallel cannot be found elsewhere. A mere 
list of equations is not enough, or A is a cento of centos. The pro- 
cedure is really too trivial for serious consideration. There is no 
more reason in it than there was in Lauder’s attempt to prove that 
Paradise Lost, ‘‘a poem which was the glory and pride of our liter- 
ature and had given an Englishman a place beside Homer and 
Virgil, was nothing but a compilation, an ingenious cento of frag- 
ments selected and dovetailed out of the writing of poets known 
only to the curious’’ (Churton Collins, Studies in Poetry and 
Criticism, 169f.). 

On a special class of repeated passages, the similes, I ean be brief. 
I refer to a paper, ‘‘Suspected Flaws in Homeric Similes,’’ in 
Classical Philology VI (1911). On pp. 272ff. the duplicated similes 
are considered. As usual we have allegations that the simile is orig- 
inal and suitable in one place, in the other borrowed and, of course, 
inferior in application. But, as is shown there by a consideration 
of two doublettes, Z 506ff. and O 263ff. (the horse that has broken 
loose and gallops over the plain), and A 548ff. and P 657ff. (a lion 
slowly retreating from a fold), the critics cannot agree which is the 
original and which is the copy, while generally there is so little to 
go upon that plagiarism can hardly be asserted seriously. And all 
such allegations of imitation overlook one fact, which is that the 
Homeric similes have a commonplace of their own. 

From this survey of particular phases of the question I turn to 
a point which, so far as I am aware, has not had attention. Hesiod 
and the Hymns, and the Cyclics in scanty fragments, are almost 
universally held to be later than the Jliad and Odyssey. Now all 
this poetry imitates and borrows from the two great epics in greater 
or less degree. Among the poems attributed to Hesiod the Aspis 
shows this most. Paley remarks in his Introduction to the poem 
that it is ‘‘to a eonsiderable extent a cento of Homeric phrases and 
expressions.’’ Among the Hymns, the one to Aphrodite is generally 
regarded as most dependent on Homer (Sikes and Allen’s edition 
of the Hymns, 197). There is an extraordinarily exhaustive dis- 
section in Trueber’s De Hym. in Venerem Homceo. 116ff. But all 
these compositions show such dependence in varying amount. In 
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the Hymns the parallels with Homer are given in an Appendix to 
Dunbar’s Concordance to the Odyssey, and are specified by Messrs. 
Sikes and Allen, and for Hesiod they are set out below the text in 
Rzach’s edition. 

Now in both cases there is this to be noted, that, for all the paral- 
lelism, we do not find those irregularities, whether of expression 
or in the connection and setting, which the critics detect in Homer 
and by which they are able to assert the presence of a late imitator 
or borrower. At any rate I am not aware that any systematic at- 
tempt has been made to prove the opposite. The poets who com- 
posed the Hymns and the Hesiodie poems borrowed and inserted 
in their own poetry lines and passages from the Homeric epies, 
without leaving marks by which malfeasance can be asserted. And 
that characteristic is, after all, what we should expect; such in- 
truders are naturally at pains to leave all smooth, and the theory 
of meddlers in many generations systematically spoiling and bung- 
ling is one that is contrary to reason and experience. Nor does the 
difficulty disappear if the belief be accepted, as held by some ex- 
tremists, that the Jliad and Odyssey, or each of them other than a 
small Ur-poem, were being composed in the same age or ages as the 
other bodies of poetry now under reference. In that case all the 
bards must be supposed to have been operating with a common 
traditional stock of phraseology and commonplace. Yet in the 
Homeric epics one set of bards used and adapted it in a way to ex- 
cite the displeasure of critics at the ecrudeness with which the work 
is done, while in the other compositions, universally regarded as 
inferior, no ground for suspicion is apparent. 

It is an extraordinary and inexplicable difference, and suggests 
that the critics are wrong in their explanation of the repetition in 
the two epies, and that the better one (and one that is consistent 
with what we know of early poetry generally) is to accept one poet 
repeating himself freely and careless of a little incongruity, pro- 
vided he could use familiar matter. Of course if this incongruity 
were of the dimensions which the critics assert, that is, if we could 
accept all the irregularities which they point out, it would be dif- 
ficult to infer one poet with such a mania for spoiling his own handi- 
work. But that is just where they fail. When the passages get 
fair treatment, very little irregularity can be asserted, and that 
modicum can be so characterized only if the critics’ personal feel- 
ing and taste on various points are to be trusted. von Christ him- 
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self admits, Homer oder Homeriden,? 103, that it is often difficult 
to affirm that the less suitable use of an expression is to be attributed 
to a Nachdichter. Homer had as little reverence for rules of syntax 
as Shakespeare had, but much of the apparent occasional neglect 
is due to the fact that he had to fit his language to a verse the struc- 
ture of which was carefully regulated. For this effect of metre 
see Meylan-Faure, Les Epithétes dans Homeére, 8, quoting Diintzer, 
Hom. Abh. 517ff. See also The Lay of Dolon, 53. But if necessary, 
a little metrical irregularity could be tolerated in order to accom- 
modate familiar matter to the verse. And so also for the Uneben- 
heiten generally which the erities expose. On these the locus class- 
icus is Rothe’s treatise on the Widerspriiche. They are there class- 
ified and explained, and it is shown how natural all appear when 
we reflect that we are dealing with a poet of an early age with an 
individuality of his own. The awkwardness of stiimperhaft med- 
dlers is a poor explanation of the phenomena. 

Naber said, Quaestiones Homericac, 210: Homerus non tam 
pauper fuit ingenio ut bis diceret idem. The dictum reflects the 
modern view. But a certain monotony of repetition is character- 
istic of early poetry. See Filipsky, Das Stehende Beiwort im Volks- 
epos, 21, and Buschkiel, De Polyonymia Homeri, 17, who says the 
epic poct in his painting prefers taking familiar colours from his 
store to mixing new ones. Tolkichn, Homer und die Rémische Poesie, 
67ff. contrasts the ways of Homer and Vergil in their Catalogues 
of the Ships. Homer repeats over and over again his forms of 
words introducing the ships and peoples; Vergil, with the feeling 
of a later and a literary age against the monotonous use of stock 
phraseology, varies the wording. The bard of an early day is naive 
and unthinking and uninfluenced by such considerations. They 
have never occurred to him or to his audience or public. The liter- 
ary artist, on the other hand, loves variety and originality. He 
fears the imputation that he is pauper ingenio. 

But even he cannot help himself. In my paper in the Classical 
Weekly references are given to essays which demonstrate that the 
best writers repeat themselves freely. I will add here one such 
which has become known to me since I wrote. It is De Ovidii Meta- 
morphosesin Edendis, by J. J. Hartman, Mnemosyne XVIII (1890), 
164ff., and I quote what he says on the point: Omnino poeta ta 
atta éyet tov attHv. Vere innumeri versus sunt, locutiones, 
formulae, quae in Metamorphosesin plus semel ponantur. He af- 
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firms locorum xagaddyjwv numerum apud Ovidium multo maiorem 
esse quam apud omnes omnium aetatum poetas, Homero excepto. 
But what is even more important for present purposes, he shows 
that Ovid often has a verse, or part of a verse, or some loquendi 
formulam perfectly apt in one place, while in another the same 
words are less suitable and even at times can be called languida et 
subabsurda! To make but a mild inference from this and other 
examples, surely we may say that, before we have resort for an 
explanation of repetitions in Homer to a host of borrowing and 
imitative interpolators, we should admit the possibility of one poet 
repeating himself both consciously and unconsciously, and not over- 
careful in the former case whether the matter already used is quite 
as apt in its new place. Can we, in a word, deny as a possibility 
in Homer what is a reality in Ovid, Vergil, Horace, and many 
others? In short, writers, even the greatest, who write much, bor- 
row for themselves, and we cannot insist with any show of reason 
that Homer was exceptional in this matter. At any rate here is 
one explanation of the repetitions that cannot be excluded from 
consideration. 

The method by repetitions surely proves too much. If it be ap- 
plied only as comparatively moderate critics such as von Christ 
and Sittl apply it, the poems are reduced to fragments; apply it 
as the more extreme Dissectors use it and the epics are resolved 
into dust. As interpolation, addition, and imitation are supposed 
to have continued for centuries, a horde of operators has to be pos- 
tulated, and these not the flower of the bards in these long ages but 
apparently a crowd of incompetent poetasters. Everywhere in the 
poems is traced ‘‘a wretched duffer in the poetic art,’’ or the ‘‘bung- 
ling’’ or ‘‘the vulgar mind’”’ of the Redactor. The terms are Jeli- 
nek’s in his Hom. Untersuchgn. 1. Everything that does not please 
a critic is, as Friedlander says, Schicksale der Hom. Poesie, 233, 
ascribed to ‘‘ineapable rhapsodes and botchers.’’ And after all 
this we have the wnus color and the mirificus concentus which even 
Wolff himself admired ! 

Dissectors of the poems often protest that we must not seek to 
damage their ease for multiple authorship by dwelling unduly on 
the extraordinary diversity of their results. Professor Murray tells 
us, Rise of the Greek Epic,’ p. v, that this weakness indicates ‘‘not 
that the method is faulty but that the available evidence is insuf- 
ficient.”’ As regards repetitional enterprise at least, no one ever 
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heard of a Dissector complaining of a lack of matter to work upon. 
And as regards the quality of their method, what are we to say 
when we contemplate some of the conclusions they arrive at? For 
example, Gemoll proves by means of the repetitions that K is later 
than the Odyssey, and Diintzer proves, by the same method, that 
the Odyssey is later than K; and I think I have proved, always by 
the same method—see chapter XIV of The Lay of Dolon—that K 
is earlier than a great part of the Jliad. There is surely on all this 
showing some ground for questioning the soundness of the method. 

Or take another case that suggests a similar inference. There 
are a number of stock repetitions over which the fight has always 
been fierce. One of these is K 243f. and a 65 f., for which see the 
Classical Quarterly IV (1910), 75. Out of fifteen authorities nine 
favour K as the original, and six a. If a number of scholars of 
standing, all of whom are agreed that there is imitation by the one 
book or the other, are at the end of a long period of years in such 
a state of hopeless disagreement, surely we are entitled to say that 
a method which fails to establish the priority which all are sure 
can be proved is useless and should be abandoned. And other in- 
stances of a similar nature could be adduced. 

I may be told by those not familiar with current Homeric liter- 
ature that I am only setting up a bogy to have the pleasure of de- 
molishing it. It will be said that the Dissecting Homerist of the 
present day cannot possibly be so foolish as to rely on such a means 
of pulling down and reconstructing the poems. Unfortunately that 
disclaimer is not so by any means. If reference be made to recent 
treatises such as the works of Wilamowitz and Bethe on both epics 
or Schwartz’s Die Odyssee, the method will be found in full play. 
All through these treatises lines or passages are, with little or no 
reason, adjudged to be copied or borrowed. It is convenient to the 
argument. The first item in the Textkritische Bemerkungen in 
Schwartz’s book, p. 301, runs, ‘‘a 21 = € 331 is wrongly transferred 
here from the interpolation in the end of ¢, which in its turn is 
modelled on v 342 and a 20. Such a Hin und Her,’’ he adds, ‘‘is 
very usual in the Odyssey,’’ and of course easily discoverable when 
required! Or, to give another example which can be tested, Wilam- 
owitz in his Die Ilias und Homer reprints with little alteration 
his paper Ueber das © der Ilias (1910). The case against © de- 
pends partly on borrowings, and these were examined passage by 
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passage in Classical Philology vi (1911), 39ff. They are a quite 
futile collection. 

In conclusion, the student who is not in close touch with Homeric 
criticism should mark this fact. He will frequently find it stated 
in works such as those just referred to, or, as another of the same 
tendency, The Rise of the Greek Epic, that such and such a passage 
has been suspected or shown to be late by some authority. That 
procedure is a convenient way of setting aside what militates against 
the thesis of the moment; but all I would say of it here is that, if 
the student will be at pains to investigate for himself the proof of 
lateness in any particular case, the chances are great that one ele- 
ment in the demonstration is free maltreatment of the repetitions 
observable. If the evidence so procured and that which depends 
on the personal appreciation or taste of the condemning critic be 
deducted from the proof, there is often little enough left to the dis- 
eredit of a passage. 

The repetitional method ignores a patent characteristic of early 
poetry and involves the fallacy of assuming imitation as a necessary 
consequence of similarities observed. Few have the leisure to make 
a comprehensive survey for themselves, but anyone who can make 


it will leave it with the conviction that, rightly appreciated, the 
repetitions are good evidence of unity. 
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THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
IMITATIONS FROM THE ITALIAN OF 
MANUEL FARIA Y SOUSA! 


By G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 


Lope de Vega in some lines of laudatory verse in his Laurel de 
Apolo places Faria y Sousa among the best of the Portuguese 
’writers of his age. 
...+ Y entre muchos cientificos supuestos 
Eligen a Faria 
Que en historia y Poesia 
Saben que no pudiera 
Darle mayor la lusitana esfera, 
Aunque de tantos con razén se precia 
Que pueden envidiar Italia y Grecia.2 
In our times, however, the history and poetry which he wrote 
have been almost completely forgotten. We now remember him 
chiefly as the uncritical editor of the Rimas of Camoéns, and as 
the author of some nonsensical assertations in an introductory 
Discurso to his poetry regarding the introduction of the hendeca- 
casyllable into Spain and Portugal. Slight mention is also made 
of him as a Boscanista and anti-Gongorist.® 
An isolated modern attempt to rehabilitate his fame as a poet 
has been made by José Maria da Costa in his Ensaio Biographico- 
Critico.t| He writes: ‘‘As composicoes poeticas de Manuel Faria 
y Sousa, a pesar dos seus defeitos de stylo, me parecem superiores 
as da maior parte dos poetas, que floresceram naquelle tempo tanto 
em Portugal, como em Castilla, e tenho para mim que merecem ser 
mais conhecidas.’* But in the next paragraph he attenuates his 
praise continuing: ‘‘Neste poeta, havia como dicemos, todas as 
qualidades par ser grande menos, 0 bomo gosto.’’ 


1 For a biographical sketch and list of works see: D. Domingo Garcia Peres, 
Catalogo de los Autores Portugueses que Escribieron en Castellano. Madrid, 
1890, pp. 207-214. 

2 Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, XX XVIII, p. 137. 

3 Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos, Madrid, Vol. 
XIII, p. 403. 

4 Lisbon, 1854, Vol. VII, Ch. X, pp. 45-46. 
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Perhaps Faria’s greatest merit is his fluency. In his short lyries 
he was inartistically eager to excel all other sonneteers in quantity 
rather than in quality. His Fuente de Aganipe o Rimas Varias, 
with which this study is concerned, contains six hundred sonnets. 
He is the Portuguese Lodovico Paterno, who recasts in prodigious 
numbers the ideas of his predecessors. Much that belongs to Lope 
de Vega, Camoéns and other peninsular writers will be found in 
his work, besides the thirty-three imitations from the Italians here 
noted. The distribution of these thirty-three imitations is as fol- 
lows: seven from Petrarch (two in Portuguese and five in Spanish), 
twenty-two from Panfilo Sasso (seventeen in Portuguese and five 
in Spanish), four sonnets in Portuguese drawn respectively from 
Luigi Veniero, Pietro Barignano, Annibal Caro, and Bernardo 
Capello. 


IMITATIONS FROM PETRARCH 


1. Poemme, divina Albania, onde inclemente 
Frio, fe nunca guarda a as bellas flores: 
Onde de Apolo os fervidos ardores 
Tingem de negra treva humana gente. 
Poemme na Scythia fria, ou Lybia ardente 
Ou onde nunca os claros resplandores 
Descobrem por o campo as varias flores 
De que a pintada Flora da precedente. 
Poemme no Ar, ou Fogo, na Agoa, ou Terra; 
No maes remota clima, adonde o esprito 
Ache de seu repouso a mayor guerra. 
Poemme nas negras ondas de Cocito, 

Em que Caronte com seus remos erra 
Verds teu rosto na minha alma escrito. 
(p. 130)5 


Pommi ove’l Sole occide i fiori e 1’erba 
O dove vince lui il ghiaccio e la neve; 
Pommi ov’é ’1 carro suo temprato e leve, 
Et ov’é chi ce ’] rende o chi ce ’1 serba: 
Pommi in umil fortuna or in superba, 

Al dolce aere sereno, al fosco e greve, 
Pommi a la notte, al di lungo ed al breve, 
A la matura etate od a l’acerba: 

Pommi in cielo od in terra od in abisso, 
In alto poggio, in valle ima e palutre, 
Libero spirto od a’ suoi membri affisso: 
Pommi con fama oscura o con illustre; 
Saré qual fui, vivré com’io son visso, 
Continuando il mio sospir trilustre.6 

(p. 313 


5 The page numbers below Faria’s poems are from Fuente de Aganipe o 
Rimas Varias, Madrid, 1627. 


6 Francesco Petrarca, Il Canzoniere (Scherillo ed.) Milan, 1925. 
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Se hum firme coragam de puro amante 

Com perpetuo morrer por contentarvos, 

Se hum estender minha alma a desejarvos, 

FE hum encolhela, vendovos diante: 

Se hum ser en maes tormento maes constante, 

Com immenso apetito de agradarvos; 

Se huma ansia de ser Argos para olharvos; 

FE se hum ficar cego nessa luz radiante, 

FE hum querer falarvos e turbarme, 

Ao tempo que vos falo, se vos vejo, 

(Porque a silencio a vervos me condena) 

Os accidentes sam, que ham de levarme 

A morrer de hum purissimo desejo 

He vossa a culpa, mas he minha a pena.7 
(p. 135) 


S’una fede amorosa, un cor non finto, 

Un languir dolee, un desiar cortese; 

S’oneste voglie in gentil foco accese, 

Un lungo error in cieco laberinto; 

Se ne la fronte ogni penser depinto, 

Od in yoei interrotte a pena intese, 

Or da paura or da vergogna offese ; 

S’un pallor di viola e d’amor tinto; 

S’aver altrui piu caro che se stesso; 

Se sospirare e lagrimar mai sempre, 

Pascendosi di duol, d’ira e d’affanno; 

S’arder da lunge et agghiacciar da presso 

Son le cagion ch’amando i’ mi distempre; 

Vostro, donna, ’l peccato, e mio fia, ’*l danno.8 
(pp. 387-388) 


De mi dolor y de mi mal contento 
Profunda sombra abraco, 0 Luz altiva, 
Nado en mar que no tiene fondo o riva, 
En arena edificio, escrivo en viento. 

Un sol he contemplado tan atento, 

Que la virtud me consumi6 visiva, 

Y una cierva ligera, i fugitiva, 

Con pie quiero aleancar enfermo y lento, 
Ciego a cuanto no sea un daiio fuerte, 
Que dia y noche vacilando sigo, 

Solo llamo a mi Albania, Amor y Muerte. 
Seis afios assi, i seis, son que me obligo 


7 Technique and correspondence of the underscored lines suggest that a 
sonnet of Petrarch (quoted below) was the model. 
8 Another Portuguese sonnet (p. 127) derives its first quatrain from ono 
of Petrarch’s. 
Solitario por hermos maes desertos 
Mil passos pensativo dou errados, 
Mas trago os olhos mios sempre elevados, 
Por ver si alguem me ve meus desacertos. ... 


Compare Solo e pensoso i piu deserti campi 
Vo mesurando a passi tardi e lenti; 
E gli oechi porto, per fuggire, intenti 
Ove vestigio uman 1]’aren stampi.... 
(p. 157) 
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A observar leyes de una adversa suerte; 
En tal estrella Amor me unié consigo. 

(p. 25) 
Beato in sogno, e di languir contento, 
D’abbracciar |’ombre e seguir 1’aura estiva, 
Nuoto per mar che non ha fondo o riva, 
Soleo onde, e’n rena fondo e scrivo in vento. 
E’1 Sol vagheggio si ch’elli ha gia spento 
Col suo splendor la mia verti visiva; 
Et una cerva errante e fuggitiva 
Caccio con un bue zoppo e ’nfermo e lento. 
Cieco e stanco ad ogni altro ch’al mio danno, 
Il qual di e notte palpitando cerco, 
Sol Amor e madonna e morte chiamo. 
Cosi venti anni, grave e lungo affanno!, 
Pur lagrime e sospiri e dolor merco: 
In tale stella presi 1’esca e 1’amo! 

(p. 376) 


Jamis de negra tempestad marina 
Huy6 piloto alguno el ceiio esquivo, 
Qual yo de un pensamiento fugitivo 
Voy adonde el deseo mas me inclina. 
Jamas vista mortal de luz divina 

Se vencié, qual la mia del altivo 
Rayo de oro y de nieve dulce i vivo, 
Adonde Amor sus puntas més afina. 
Ya no le veo ciego mas armado; 
Desnudo y libre no, mas vergongoso; 
Con alas natural y no pintado. 
Dexéme ver de Albania el sol hermoso 
Y fuy leyendo en el objeto amado, 
Quanto de Amor hablar i escribir oso. 


(p. 42v) 


Non d’atra e tempestosa onda marina 

Fuggio in porto gia mai stanco nocchiero, 
Com’io dal fosco e torbido pensero 

Fuggo ove ’1] gran desio mi sprona e ’nchina: 
Ne mortal vista mai luce divina 

Vinse, come la mia quel raggio altero 

Del bel dolce soave bianco e nero, 

In che i suoi strali Amor dora et affina. 

Cieco non gia, ma faretrato il veggo; 

Nudo, se non quanto vergogna il vela; 
Garzon con ali, non pinto, ma vivo. 

Indi mi mostra quel ch’a molti cela: 

Ch’ a parte a parte entro a’ begli occhi leggo 
Quant’io parlo d’Amore e quant’io scrivo. 


(p. 318) 


Llevaba el ayre las madejas de oro, 

Y eterno preso dellos parecia, 
Persuadiendo que entrava y no salia, 

O bien fuesse violencia o bien decoro. 
La esfera de los ojos que enamoro, 

Con alta inundacién de luz ardia; 

Yo que en yesca de Amor buelto me via, 
No es mucho si me abraso, y si la adoro. 
El movimiento grave y soberano, 
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De humano jamés tuvo cosa alguna; 
| Cosa alguna el hablar tuvo de humano. 
: O feliz de mi ardor hora oportuna, 

: O si belleza tal divina mano 

' Vedar quisiesse a temporal fortuna! 

| 


(p. 28v) 


Erano i capei d’oro a l’aura sparsi, 

i Che ’n mille dolci nodi gli avolgea; 

| E ’1 vago lume oltra misura ardea 
Di quei begli oechi, ch’or ne son si scarsi; 

| E ’1 viso di pietosi color farsi, 

I Non so se vero o falso, mi parea. 

i I’ che l’esca amorosa al petto avea, 

i! Qual meraviglia se di subito arsi? 

Non era l’andar suo cosa mortale, 

i Ma d’angelica forma; e le parole 

ij Sonavan altro che pur voce umana. 

Uno spirto celeste, un vivo Sole 

Fu quel ch’i’ vidi; e se non fosse or tale, 

Piaga per allentar d’arco non sana. 


(p. 231) 


6. Quanta embidia me das, dichosa tierra 
De que aora por ti tanta luz Ileve 
El movimiento grave del pie breve, 
Donde hallé dulce paz de hermosa guerra. 
Quanta al claustro feliz que cite y cierra, 
Todo aquello que al mundo el tiempo leve, 
Dié milagro embuelto en rosa y nieve, 
A que Amor siempre tira y siempre yerra. 
Quanta a todas las vistas venturosas ; 
Que con tan soberana compania 
Estdn logrando vez de gloriosas. 
Y quanto temo olvidas, o Alma mia, 
Veneno de memorias amorosas 
Siempre aplicado por la ausencia fria. 


(p. 12v) 


Quanta invidia io ti porto, avara terra 
Ch’abbracci quella cui veder m’e tolto, 

E mi contendi 1|’aria del bel volto 

Dove pace trovai d’ogni mia guerra! 

Quanta ne porto al ciel, che chiude e serra 
E si cupidamente ha in se raccolto 

Lo spirto da le belle membra sciolto, 

E per altrui si rado si diserra! 

Quanta invidia a quell ’anime che ’n sorte 
Hanno or sua santa e dolce compagnia, 

La qual io cereai sempre con tal brama! 
Quant’a la dispietata e dura morte, 
Ch’avendo spento in lei la vita mia, 

Stassi ne’ suoi begli occhi, e me non chiama! 


(p. 472) 


Zéfiro buelve por la playa amena: 
Juega con la familia de las flores; 
Cobra la primavera sus colores; 

Al canto buelven Progne y Filomena. 
Con nueva luz el cielo se serena; 
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Jove viendo a su hija engendra amores, 

Engéndralos de objetos vividores, 

Quanto la tierra, el mar, y el ayre llena, 

Mas solo para mi guarda mas graves 

Tempestades de pena, y de Ilanto, 

La que de mi vivir tiene Jas llaves. 

Y assi son essas copias que Amor tanto 

Une de plantas, flores, fieras, aves, 

Desiertos para mi de horror y espanto. 
(p. 37v) 


Zefiro torna, e ’1 bel tempo rimena, 

E i fiori e l’erbe, sua dolee famiglia, 

E garrir Progne e pianger Filomena, 

E primavera candida e vermiglia. 

Ridono i prati e ’1 ciel si rasserena; 

Giove s’allegra di mirar sua figlia; 

L’aria e l’acqua e la terra é d’amor piena: 

Ogni animal d’amar si riconsiglia. 

Ma per me, lasso!, tornano i pid gravi 

Sospiri, che del cor profondo tragge 

Quella ch’al ciel se ne porté le chiavi; 

E cantar augelletti, e fiorir piagge, 

E ’n belle donne oneste atti soavi, 

Sono un deserto, e fere aspre e selvagge.® 
(p. 482) 


IMITATIONS FROM PANFILO SASSO 


A aquella ave que da maes triste canto, 
Com mayor atencam dou maes ouvido, 
Para mim he hum horrido ruido, 

A voz alegre que me move a espanto. 

A donde a grande Maem ou verde manto 
Com desprezo mayor mostra despido, 

A habitar maes alli maes me convido, 
Porque nenhum rumor me rompe o pranto. 
Qual solitaria rola me coloco 


®Of the other Spanish sonnets, one on the church enamourment theme, is 
suggested by Petrarch’s Era il giorno ch’al sol si scoloraro ... and poems of 
other writers whom Faria mentions in his poem. 


El eulto celestial se celebrava 
Del mayor Viernes en la Iglesia pia, 
Quando por Laura Franco se encendia, 
Y Liso por Natecia se inflamava, 
Belardo por Lucinda quando algava 
El cielo a si la cAndida Maria: 
Ariosto, Alcido, rindense aquel dia 
Que la belleza flores consultava. 
También en sacra luz la vez primera 
Que vi la tuya, Albania, Amor me inclina: 
Admira que en sagrado a todos hiera. 
Con tan nuevo reparo determino 
Creer que no es humano Amor que espera 
Para poder herir, Tiempo divino. 
(p. 52v) 
The initial line of another sonnet (p. 16) also comes from Petrarch (p. 157). 
Por los desiertos solo y pensativo... 
Compare Solo e pensoso i piu deserti campi... 


Como da minha sé nam seja o Eco. 
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No ramo que descubro entam maes seco; 
E entam a dor maes verde en mim provoco. 
Si admito alivio algum cuido que peco, 

E dos ouvidos toda voz revoco 


(p. 160) 


L’uecel che fa pit doloroso canto 
Di cor ascolto: o notolo, 0 cornice; 

Sotto alla pianta che non ha radice 

E sta per ruinar, mi poso alquanto. 

Ove la terra ha posto il verde manto 

In qualche poggio in qualche aspra pendice 
Piangendo sol mi par viver felice, 

Perché non ho chi mi interrumpa el pianto. 
S’io vedo un ramo ben privo di foglia 
Misero tortorin sopra quel volo. 

Piangendo acerbamente la mia doglia. 

Al fin tanto pii lieto mi consolo. 

Quanto mi trovo pit di mala voglia, 

In loghi horrendi abandonato e solo.1° 


(biiii) 


9. A Deos fonte, onde o corpo delicado 
A minha Albania vezes mil banhava. 
A Deos bosque, onde as feras alancava 
Primeiro 0 rayo seu, que 0 arco armado. 
A Deos valle, onde o pe ja fatigado 
Para tomar alento se parava. 
A Deos coro das Aves, que esperava 
Para do canto usar maes elevado. 
A Deos monte, de que eu glorisamente 
Tanto ver pude, e ouvir: adeos sombrias 
Grutas que aluminou seu Sol lucente. 
A Deos, o saudosas alegrias! 
Poys perdervos 0 Fado me consente, 
A Deos, a Deos, o venturosas dias. 

(p. 156v) 


Addio, fiume ove il corpo delicato 

Bagna la vaga mia bella angioletta: 

Addio, fresea fiorita e verde erbetta, 

Ove si posa con amore a lato. 

Addio, boschetto da sua man piantate, 

Pit che l’avorio assai candida e schietta: 

Addio, colletto aprico, addio valletta, 

Ospizio a me gia tanto amico e grato. 

Addio, spelunca ne la qual solea 

Sfocar piangendo 1l’ardente disio 

Che amar pensier in me di morte crea. 

Addio, casetta; addio, letticiuol mio; 

Addio, ecompagni; addio mia ninfa e dea, 

Ch’io mi diparto; addio, mio core, addio. 
(ciii) 


10. Bem como o atrevido navegante 
Que a vida a fragil lenho tem fiado, 
Nam bem de a pur em salvo acha o cuidado 

Se o mar soberbo a morte poem diante. 


10 Opera, Venice, 1519. 
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Mas se no Ceo a estrella rutilante 

Aparecendo, o deixa sossegado 

Do préximo temor todo apartado, 

O remoto adquirir segue constante, 

Tal eu, se a Albania sinto rigurosa 

Acho no mar de Amor a mor procella, 

E a Alma Jhe ofreco toda pavorosa. 

Mas quando com sentir se faz mas bella, 

Sigo ousado a viagem amorosa; 

Tal no meu navegar he a minha estrella. 
(p. 149) 


Come 1’afflitto e tristo marinaro 
In meggio 1’onde del mare affannato 
Senza consiglio e spesso disperato 
Non trovando a fortuna alchun riparo, 
S’el vede al ciel farsi sereno e chiaro 
Et in tranquillitade el mar mutato 
Tanto si prova pil leto e beato 
Quando era prima dolente & amaro. 
Cosi quando madonna el volto obscura, 
Sta turbata la mia navicella 
Piena e di pianto; angoscia; e di paura. 
Ma quando poi col riso si fa bella 
Sempre di canti, e sta lieta e sicura, 
Questa e al mio navicar felice stella. 
(biiii) 

Como cervo me vou de monte em monte 
Fugindo ao rayo de huma luz soberba, 
Mas levando a ferida ja proterva, 
Nam fujo aa dor, se fujo aa bella fronte. 
Vejo sémente em mim a dor acerba, 
Que como no que fuy me nam conserva, 
Me faz que de tal verme a mim me afronte. 
Este estranharme a mim, que a Alma me corta 
Me diz que o fim das penas me aparece, 
E em nam me conhecer meu bem me excorta, 
Que assi me libro dellas lhe parece 
Mas que eu me desconhega pouco importa, 
Se nunca quem mas da m4 desconhece. 

(p. 152) 


Cervo ferito vo de monte in monte 

Fuggendo Citharea cruda e superba 

Pascendome de bronchi, de secca herba 

E bevendo affannato aqua de fonte. 

Arso ho le osse; ed alle pelle aggionte 

Che appena il corpo la sua forma serba 

E tanto e la mia sorte aspra ed acerba 

Ch’io non ardisco al ciel levar la fronte. 

El sole ho in odio, ogni splendore raggio 

El terren verde in qualche selva oscura 

Hor soto un pin albergo hor soto un faggio 

E si fero e il mio mal sopranatura 

Che d’huom son fatto un animal silvaggio 

E nor ho pit de vita o morte cura.11 
(biiii) 


11 Though Faria had this poem before him, he produced in the end a very 
free version. 
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12. Em montanha qualquer horrenda e escura, 
Em qualquer sitio solitario inculto, 
Estava, Roxinol, ao mundo oculto, 

Que agora estas enchendo de docura. 
Ninguem tinha de ti perpetua cura, 
Nem de raro cantor te dava culto: 
Temias o cruel, e fero insulto 

De Boreas solto, ec da tormenta dura. 
Hum edificio agora ocupas claro: 
Gostas agora hum doce mantimento; 
Nam sentes da montanha o desamparo; 
Podes ter na prisam contentamento. 
Triste, que o Planeta seu, avaro, 

De tormento passou a mor tormento. 


(p. 157) 


In qualche selva alpestra horrenda e scura, 

In qualche loco solitario e inculto, 

Ucciel, tu stavi incognito & oculto 

Vivendo in sorte assai misera e dura. 

Non era alchun ch’avesse di te cura; 

Pascevi fior de spino e de virgulto, 

Temendo il crudo assalto, e’1 fiero insulto 

Di Boria quando il ciel la pioggia indura. 

Hora sei in loco culto ameno e chiaro, 

Famoso e noto e sei sicur dal vento, 

Et gusti un cibo delicato e raro, 

Onde la tua prigion te fa contento. 

Io vivo in stato si tristo e amaro 

Che iiberté mi e doglia, il servir stento. 
(biii) 


Eu chorey, tu-choraste na partida; 
Suspirey, suspiraste tu comigo, 
Fugiome a luz, e nam ficou contigo; 
Eu quis morrer e tu ficar sem vida. 
Eu calley, tu callaste; a despedida 
De ti nam pode ouvir, a Deos amigo: 
E menos eu; Amiga, a Deos, te digo, 
Tanto a dor suspendeo a voz sentida. 
Quando a ver nos tornamos por acerto, 
Me pedes que a dizerte me acomode 
Qual entao de ser mudo andou maes perto. 
Na dor, que a suspender a lingoa acéde, 
Nam sey quem maes callou, mas sey bem certo 
Que falou maes que menos falar pode. 

(p. 149) 


Io piansi, tu piangesti nel partire, 

Io suspirai, tu suspirasti meco, 

Fuggi el mio cor, el tuo non resté seco; 
Morir volesti, & io volse morire; 
Tacesti, & io non pote adio sol dire, 
Chiudesti gli occhi & io rimase cieco; 
Meco venisti, & io ne vene teco; 

Da me sentime, & tu da te partire. 

Io vivo col tuo core & tu col mio; 

Ma il comenzare non ha forza e valore 
Se fine al fin non tira el suo desio. 
Pero sta ferma e constante in 1’amore 
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E fugge quel parlar antiguo e rio, 
Che longe e da veder, longe e do core. 
(ci) 


Eu fuy, como ordenaste, aa tua estrella 
Que tu dizes veneras, e amas tanto; 

E quando do comegar quiso meu pranto, 
Delle, emfim me esqueci, por me ver nella. 
Ouvindo a fala sua, vendo a bella 

Luz do sembrante seu sereno e santo, 

Vi que o lamento meu se tornou canto, 
Cante que so sabia cantar della. 

Nam lhe soube dizer; o teu amante 

O lamentar por ti, por gloria preza. 

S6 de louvores seus foy meu descante, 
Chorar nam pude diante tal belleza, 

No Ceo nam se usa choro dissonante 

Que donde ha tanto bem, nam ha tristeza. 


(p. 156) 


Io fui denanti a quella viva stella 
La qual tu di che honori; & ami tanto. 
Et quando io volsi comenciar il pianto 
Ch’io fazo, solitaria, e viduella, 
Con la soave sua dolce favella, 
Col lume del suo volto honesto e sancto, 
Fece il lamento mio diventar canto, 
Canto che sol cantar sapea de quella. 
Non disse il piangge il servo tuo fidele, 
Ma parlai del bel viso, e della trezza, 
E le parole mie fur tutte mele, 
Che piangeria dinanti a tal belleza, 
In ciel non se usa pianto ne querele, 
Et ov’é tanto ben non é tristeza. 

(biiii) 


Murou a Thebas com a doce lyra, 
Anfiom, levantando a voz suave, 
Com o canto Ariom fez que de nave 
Lhe servisse 0 Delfim que no mar gira; 
O nemoroso Orfeo rendio a ira, 
Do rey que do Orco tem na mao a chave 
E o subir inhibio do feixo grave 
No que a tanto pesar geme e suspira. 
Tu co’os acentos teus brandos e puros 
Consiguiste (por maes que hoje te escondas) 
Que me rendesse a teus rigores duros. 
Y esto he, poys que amorosa os correspondas, 
Porqu’isto he maes que erguer a Thebas muros, 
Maes que infernos domar, passear ondas. 
(p. 150) 


Cinse Amphion con la sua dolce lyra, 

Tebbe di mura e col canto suave 

Arion de un delphin si fece nave 

E tene al vento che Neptun agira. 
Compresse el docto Orpheo lo sdegno e 1’ira 
Del re che d’acheronte ha in man le chiave, 
E firmo el sasso ponderoso e grave 

Che Sispho alto e basso a voglere tira. 
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Tu col son de la tua arguta cetra 
Mi facesti con 1’alma tramutare 
In una sorda alpestra e dura petra, 

Ed hor vive me fai teco cantare. 
Questo e piii che passar per tomba tetra, 
Cinger Tebbe di mura, el mar soleare. 
(bii) 


16. Nam maes lacos, nam maes, nam maes cadenas 

Para prenderme, Amor, para ligarme: 
Nam maes esferas, nam maes, para tirarme 
A Alma purpurea das ocultas veas. 
Nam maes vozes de musicas sereas, 
Ou doutro astuto som para enganarme; 
Nam maes fogo, nam maes para abrasarme, 
Se no meu rendimento te recreas. 
Sou preso, sou ligado, sou vencido, 
Sou branco inevitavel de teus rayos 
Porque vs da minha Albania teus fizeste. 
Bastam os teus por seus, bastam Cupido, 
Nam des a quem se rende maes desmayos, 
Poys tam nobre por ella enfim naceste. 

(p. 144) 


Non bisogna pit lacci o pit cathene, 

Non bisogna pid nodi per ligarme, 

Non bisogna pit stral, pharetra, et arme, 
Per farme el sangue uscir fuor de le vene. 
Non bisogna pit canto de syrene, 

O d’altro dolee suon per inganarme, 

Non bisogna pit foco per scaldarme 

Ne doglia per accrescer le mie pene. 

Ch’io son preso e legato in stretto laccio, 
E fatto segno e mira al stral d’Amore, 

E pigliomi la morte per solaccio. 

Basta che’l vinea un generoso core, 

Senza far del inimico magior straccio; 
Uccider l’huom che preso e poco honore. 
(biiii) 


O cervo acelerado perseguido 
Vay a beber na fonte deleitosa, 

E logo reclinado em selva umbrosa 
Fica, do seu vigor restituido. 

A lingoa vibra com o collo erguido 

A sibilante serpe presurosa, 

E co’o Verao, que estende vigorosa, 

O Inverno que passou tem esquecido. 
Enfim, todo animal do mal passado 

O refugio que espera acha jocundo, 
Con que alegre se ve de magoado. 
Porem so para mim nam tem o mundo 
Algum profundo mal a que guardado 
Outro mal nam esteja maes profundo. 
(p. 159) 


El cervo stanco al corso & affannato 
Beve nel fresco fonte e si riposa 
In qualche cespo, in qualche valle umbrosa 
Fin che’l si sente el suo valor tornato. 
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Vibra la lingua; e va col capo alzato 
La serpe sibilante e tossicosa, 
Nella stagion ioconda et amorosa 
Ne si aricorda del verno passato. 
El caval posto, la briglia e la sella 
Inisse, e raspa, el bo sciolto dal giogo 
Salta scherzando; in fin la pecorella 
Piglia piacer in alehun tempo e logo. 
Ogni animal ha qualche lieta stella 
Salvo io che nacqui destinato al foco. 
(biiii) 


O encanto doma a serpe inobediente, 
As duras pedras rompe, abala os montes: 
O encanto os rios para, extingue as fontes; 
E turba do Ceo claro, 0 rayo ardente. 
O encanto faz que passe a humana gente, 
Sem navios 0 mar, rios sem pontes: 
O encanto ja dilata os Orizontes, 
Ja seus espacos mostra brevemente. 
Ou tudo se suspende, ou se remove, 
Se o encanto contraposto se declara, 
Por maes ec maes que as forcas suas prove. 
E Amor, que encanto he de voz maes rara, 
Se paras, bella Albania, nam te move, 
Se corres, bella Albania, nam te para. 

(p. 143) 


L’incanto fa il sordo aspe obediente, 
Rompe le dure pietre abassa i monti; 
L’incanto ferma i fiumi, & secha i fonti, 
Obscura el sol d’estade in oriente; 
L’incanto el mar turbato fa la gente 
Passar sencia ale, sencia nave e ponti; 
L’ineanto fa doi tigri insieme aggionti 
Portar el duro giogo humanamente. 
L’ineanto puo dal ciel tirar la luna, 
L’antica etade alla nova tornare, 
L’incanto vince Amore e la fortuna, 
Et non po la tua mente aspra mutare, 
Unde passi di orgoglio, in il mondo una, 
Monti, fiumi, aspi, tigri, pietre e mare. 
(ciiii) 


O sempre surda serpe ao doce encanto 
De amor, que soe poder maes que a ventura 
O maes qu’Hircana tigre isenta e dura, 
Ao dolente gemer de hum triste pranto! 
Se despojarme do terreno manto 
Queres, que me teceo Fortuna escura, 

E verme em miservol sepultura, 

Para que te detens, Albania, tanto? 
Vesme aqui ja ofrecido a teu tormento: 
Executa a teu gosto o mortal corte, 

Ou abrasame e as cinzas lanca ao vento. 
Mas ay! que so me negas esta sorte 
Sabendo que hey de ter contentamento 
De morrer, se 0 tens tu de darme morte. 


(p. 154) 


21. 


Sei fatta un aspe sordo al dolce encanto 
Di versi mei, che verso alchun non cura. 
Sei fatta un orsa dispietata e dura, 

A mei sospir, a mei lamenti, al pianto. 
Disposta in tutta sei ch’io pona il manto 
Che per coprirmi mi de la natura, 


E chiuda il corpo en tomba horrenda e scura, 


Anci ch’io tempri la mia fiamma alquanto 
Ecco straziami el cor, dami tormento, 
Brusami in foco, e tra polve al vento, 
Che mi sara pit lieta questa sorte, 
Perche morendo moriro contento 
Sapendo che’l ti piace la mia morte. 
(ciiii) 


Os que o triunfo seguem amoroso, 
De forma vi mudar, nam sé de estado; 
Vezes mil a mi propio vi mudado, 

E fugir de mim mesmo pavoroso. 

Ja fuy rola em chorer, o lastimoso 

Cisne ja fuy, cantando o desastrado, 

De minha vida, trance temoroso, 

Fuy salamandra que viveo no fogo. 

Hoje sou fonte que esse incendio chora; 
Vivendo em tudo estou, morendo em tudo, 
Agora aa minha varia sorte rogo, 

Que en Eco vivo me transforme agora, 
Porque nunca o meu mal se veja mudo. 
(p. 156v) 


Ciaseun che siegue il triumpho amoroso, 
Muta pit: volte forma, habito e stato; 
To scio che prima in cervo fui mutato, 
Come Atheon, fugendo pauroso. 

Et indi in tortorin sencia riposo 

Che sempre piange afflitto e sconsolato, 
E doppo un cigno che’! suo tristo fato 
Canta con son dolente e lachrymoso, 
Et in fior poi, che presto se fe in stecco, 
Come el miser Narciso & el tristo Diace, 
E dipoi in fonte gia per pianger secco; 
Hor salamandra son che en foco iace, 

E presto aspetto transmutarme en Ecco, 
Per non haver mai rispondendo pace. 
(diiii) 


Qual sorte sobre a minha foy maes dura, 
Em todas, na presente o velha idade? 
Quem sofreo tan cruel calamidade, 

Da maes horrenda e misera ventura? 

Se o Nauta no tormenta a morte escura 
Vio diante de si, tranquilidade, 

Lhe tras da clara estrella a gran beldade, 
Que do temor no porto o assegura. 

O robusto Cultor maes trabalhado 

Emfim achou repouso; 0 peregrino 

Aa sombra descansou, se veo cansado. 

Eu somente em lugar nam me reclino 
Onde ache algum alivio a meu cuidado, 
Com que creo que Amor vence ao Destino. 
(p. 155v) 
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Qual sorte fu peggior de la mia mai 
In tutti gli altri tempi o in questa etade, 
Chi si truové mai in tal calamitade, 
Qual io mi truovo e sempre mai trovai. 
S’el navicante in mar patisse assai 
Quando e turbato, en la tranquillitade 
Solea veloce e con felicitade, 
Al fin si trova in porto e senza guai. 
El villanel quando e bene affannato 
Pur si riposa, all’ombra el pelegrino 
La notte quando el giorno ha caminato. 
Io vo sempre piangendo a capo chino 
Ne mai ritrovo pace in alchun lato; 
Credete a me ch’Amor vince al Destino. 
(biiii) 


Quando se vem caindo a noite escura, 

Torna todo animal ac bosque umbroso, 

O descanso inquirindo deleitoso, 

Sobre o curso veloz da serra dura. 

O pastor, ja da placida pastura 

Recolhe o seu rebanho cuidadoso, 

Do perigro das ondas tormentoso. 

No porto o navegante se assegura. 

Qualquer nocturno hospicio ao peregrino 

D2 alivio grande serve sobre a pena 

Com que vagando a tras o seu destino. 

E para mim somente o Fado ordena, 

Se em meu ardor descanso me imagino, 

Penar maes quando tudo se despena. 
(p. 158v) 


Gionge la sera e vien la notte oscura; 

Ogni animal silvestre al bosco ombroso 

Ritorna per aver pace e riposo 

De la fatica che nel giorno dura. 

Mena 1’armento suo da la pastura 

Fl villanel giocondo et amoroso: 

Sta ciascun navigante in porto ascoso 

Per far la nave da’ venti sicura. 

I peregrini in qualche ospizio e tetto 

Posano il corpo grave afflitto e stanco 

Per la fatica del lungo camino. 

Io puo’ che’l giorno n’e venuto manco 

Piangendo el mio crudel e fier destino 

La notte crido con — 
aii 


Se Albania la nc Ceo nam foy formada, 
Como tras delle tantos resplandores? 

Se pode produzir tantos amores, 

Como estranha de Amantes ser amada? 
Se en belleza he por Venus venerada 
Como tanto se preza de rigores? 

Como as penas causar pode mayores, 

Se he per mayores doens glorificada? 

E se he tam rigurosa, e se he tam fera 
Como mostra um sembrante assi piadoso, 
Que parece me diz, piadade espera? 

O monstro celestial e milagroso, 
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Se o terreno e o divino un modo altera 
Que de qual he me deixa duvidoso. 
(p. 150) 


Se la mia donna in ciel non é formata 

Come al sol e di chiar splendor equale? 

E se non é come le altre mortale 

Chi 1’ha qua git col pel nostro mandata? 

Se spreza Amor? com’é ella ad amor nata? 

Tanto atta che se havesse l1’arco e’] strale 

Dovia ciascun Cupido bater 1’ale 

E Vener novamente a noi tornata. 

Se glié superba alpestra e fera 

Come ha un volto si dolce e si piatoso? 

et un parlar che dice amando spiera. 

O novo monstruo, 0 miracol famoso 

Mortalmente celeste; humanamente altiera, 

Et siegue casta al triumpho amoroso. 
(biiii) 


Vay, solitaria rola, com teu canto 
Diante a minha Albania tam fermosa, 
E alli derrama a queixa lastimosa 
Da dor que te obrigou a gemer tanto. 
Desvia a vista do sue lume santo 
Se queres viver sempre saudosa, 
Porqu’elle he de huma chamma tam gloriosa 
Que esqueceras por ella o triste pranto. 
A vista abaxa; e miseravelmente 
Lhe dirfs, com voz que incita a morte; 
Aquelle que te serve fielmente, 
Em pena tan cruel em mal tam forte 
Tanto me excede em ser triste e doente 
Quanto do seu Amor he mér a sorte. 

(p. 156) 


Va’, piange, afflitta e trista tortorella, 
Inanci a quella dove el mio cor posa, 
Con quella voce amara e angosciosa 
Che piangi la compagna e la sorella. 
Non la guardar, perche 1’e tanto bella 
E si dolce in la vista et amorosa 
E sopra l’altre tanto graziosa 
Che te faria mutar pianto e favella. 
Ma gli occhi abbassa e miserabelmente 
Digli con quel tuo son che chiama morte: 
Colui che serve a te si fidelmente, 
Madonna, meco ognor piange pit forte; 
E tanto @ pii di me tristo e dolente 
Quanto é de pit perfetta e degna sorte. 
(biiii) 


Zefiro com alento delicado 

A manham vem fazendo mas amena; 
Vem Febo moderando a luz serena 
No Bucentauro por zafir rodado. 
Vegetante esmeralda veste o prado, 
Nea selva soam Progne e Filomena, 

E despertando a dor da antigua pena, 
Fazem tornar a minha a seu cuidado. 
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Buscando vay a placida verdura, 

Solicito pastor com scu rebanho, 

Passea 2 ovelha, a cabra se pendura 

Logra todo animal hum gozo estranho, 

Somente em mi perpetuamente dura 

Perderme por Amor. Mas que mor ganho? 
(p. 151v) 


Zephiro spira, e col so dolce fiato 
Fa 1’aura intorno a se leta e serena; 
Phebo girando a noi la luce mena 
Col car de’ raggi pit che prima ornato. 
L’herbetta verde riveste ogni prato; 
Con dolei versi Progne e Philomena 
Piangge cantando la sua antica pena. 
La serpe va col capo al ciel levato; 
Mena el pastor 1’armento a la pastura; 
Lo exercito conduce el capitano 
Con 1’insigne spiegate alla pianura. 
Ogni animal se alegra: io sol lontano 
D’ogni ben piango la mia sorte dura, 
Ch’al disperato ogni rimedio e vano. 
(bii) 


Lo que creeis ser rayos Orientales, 

Sé6lo Oceanos son de fuego ardiente 

Que me consume, y quema dulcemente, 

Y buelve en gloria los penosos males. 

Los tonos de su voz no son mortales; 

Antes seguro cree todo oyente, 

Que la armonia toda junta siente, 

Del mover de los Orbes celestiales. 

Lo que pele parece en aquel oro, 

Que el sol dilata quando a toda estrella 

Quita la luz en uno y otro coro. 

Viendo yo, viendo Amor forma tan bella 

Creemos se ofendiera su decoro, 

A estar yo sin Amor, y Amor sin ella. 
(p. 55) 


Quel che credete un lume orientale 

El non e lume no, ma un foco ardente 

Che arde e consuma el cor si doleemente 

Che dolcemente uccide e non fa male, 

Quel che pensate un ragionar mortale, 

E il son del ciel che in terra non si sente, 

Si sente in terra si suavemente 

In bocca a lei ch’a gli angioletti e equale. 

Quel che par una chioma e quel fin oro 

Che’l sol ha in capo quando ogni altra stella 

Di splendor vince in el celeste coro. 

La grazia e grazia, la bellezza e bella, 

Al fin solo in costei che amando adoro; 

Lei non po’senza amor ne amor senza ella. 
(aiiii) 


Sale la aurora y el pastor contento, 

De su cavaiia al exercicio usado, 

Rige el culto alegre el corno arado 

Qve arrastra el tardo buey con nuevo aliento. 
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El passagero buelbe el pensamiento 
Con la planta al camino comenzado; 

El navegante con el lienzo alzado 

Su peligroso pino fia al viento. 

La vejezuela assiste rodeada 

De puras hijas en los Lares santos, 

Y prosigue la tela deseada. 

Buelven las aves a sus dulees cantos; 
Yo solo por mi Albania siempre amada 
Voy prosiguiendo en mis penosos Ilantes. 


(p- 53) 


Surge l’aurora e’l buon pastor se parte 

Dalla capanna e mena fuor 1’armento; 

E’1] zappator al suo lavoro intento 

Va a la campagna; e’l giudice a la corte; 

A! sangue, a l’arme, el capitan de Marte; 

El fabbro al fer, l’aurifice a 1’argento; 

El peregrino al camminar; al vento 

El navigante, al bussolo, a le sarte; 

Torna a filar l’avara vecchiarella, 

E con la rocea fa sedersi a canto 

La semplicetta e pura verginella; 

Tornan le fere a la rapina, al canto 

Gli uccelli: io torno a la mia sorte fella, 

A la pena, al lamento, al crido, al pianto. 
(aii) 


28. Si es suave Amor, ;como es airado? 
Si dulee ;como da tanta amargura? 
Si blando ;como tiene mano dura? 
Si duro ;como puede ser amado? 

Si liberal ;quien corto le ha llamado? 
Si fiel gcomo es todo astucia pura? 
Si astucia quien en ella se assegura? 
Si pena gcomo a tantos gloria a dado? 
Si ciego ,como ecierta tanta herida? 
I si secreto ;como tanto suena? 
O dulee ambrosia a azibar unido, 
Assi sus gustos el Amor ordena 
I da vida immortal en mortal vida. 

(p. 53v) 


Si amor e tanto amar come e chiamato 
Perche e si dolee ogni amoroso affanno? 
E se glie dolee; com’e fier tyranno? 

E se glie fier come se tanto honorato? 
Se liberal perche si dice ingrato? 

Se serva fede: com’e pien d’inganno? 
Se non la serva; perche d’anno in anno 
De mal in peggio va chi e enamorato? 

_ Se col suo strale acuto ogni alma acora 
Come el cor vive? Et se’l non da ferita 
Perche par sempre ch’ogni amante mora? 
O dolce ambrosia al fel amaro unita, 
Muta stato ogni amate d’hora in hora 
Fra conforti e dolori, fra morte e vita. 

(Biiii) 


Mi fe te di, la tuya tu me has dado; 
Dite mi amor, i tu amor me diste, 
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Con mano i coragon lo consentiste, 
Con coragon i mano lo he acetado. 
Mi vida puse en ti todo inflamado; 
Tu la tuya inflamada en mi pusiste, 
Todo fuy tuyo, toda mia fuiste, 
Nuestro cuidado dos, son un cuidado. 
Yo puedo hacer de ti quanto quisiere, 
Tu de mi quanto quieras, Clori mia, 
Cemo nuestro querer honesto fuere. 
Essa fe de mi jamds desvia, 

Que si deste desvio Amor se muere, 
Yo de rabiosos ecelos moriria. 


(p. 53) 


To te dedi la fede, tu la fede 

Me desti del tuo amor, io del mio amore; 
Con la man, con la man, col cor, col core, 
Se cor dentro e come di fuor si vede. 

Me te donasti, & io te fece herede 

De la mia vita; tu sei di te fuore 

Io for di me; chi non vol far errore 
Nissun de noi la so vita possede. 

Far di te posso quel ch’e mio diletto, 

E tu di me; pero va per la via 

Honesta e habbia al tuo stato rispetto 

E non guardar alchun che vivo sia, 

Che quando nacque Amor nacque il sospetto 
FE la rabbia erudel di gelosia. 


(aiiij) 
IMITATIONS FROM OTHER ITALIANS 


Cabellos em que Amor mil Almas prende 
Fronte adonde passeam mil Amores, 
Olhos adonde estuda resplandores 
O sol, quando maes claro ser pretende. 
Faces, adonde a rosa maes se acende, 
E purifica a neve o seus candores; 
Boca adonde rubis, perlas melhores 
O tesouro da Aurora nam comprende. 
Rolico collo de cristal maes claro; 
De marfim liso relevado peito; 
Alabastrina mao de torno raro; 
Ayroso talhe, la no Olympo feito: 
Esta magica foy, que sem reparo 
A hum perpetuo penar me fez sogeito. 
(p. 140) 


Chiome, onde stringi Amor ben mille cori; 
Fronte, onde vibri le saette ardenti; 
Occhi vie pit, che’l sol chiari, e lucenti, 
Al cui lume seren tuo strali indori; 
Vaghe perle, e rubini, ond’escon fori 
Note si delei, e si soavi accenti, 

Che render queto il mar, taciti i venti 
Porian ne |’ire, e lor maggior furori; 
Vermiglie rose infra bei gigli sparte, 
Che porger soglion spesso invidia altrui; 
Man, che 1’alma dal cor divide, e parte; 
Belta, che vince ogni beltate, in cui 
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Al poter di natura e giunta 1’arte; 
Da questi magi trasformato fui.12 
(Luigi Veniero) 


Correndo a vela minha vay segura, 
Com vento de suspiros, mar de pranto: 
E da Divina Albania o Norte santo 
Seguindo, feliz porto achar procura. 
Nem porque tempesta e horrida e dura, 
O misero baxel reduza a espanto, 
No naufragio a esperanza rende tanto 
Que deixe de seguir sua ventura. 
Entrase o mar por huma e outra banda; 
Na xarcia o Noto indémito assovia: 
Ja no Orco, ja no Olimpo o batel anda, 
Firme o leme nas maoes vay toda via; 
E por maes que Fortuna nam se abranda, 
Promete o Norte porto de alegria. 

(p. 128v) 


Corre la nave mia pronta e sicura 

Col vento de suspiri un mar di pianto 

Sotto’l governo di quell’angel santo, 

Che poggia a riva d’ogni mia ventura. 

Ne puo fortuna tempestosa e dura, 

Per che’! legno minacci in ciaseun canto, 

Scemar de 1’alta mia speranza tanto, 

Che punto m’habbia in cuor luoco paura. 

Talhor ecco il nocchier, che salta a 1’orza, 

A torne in prora accortamente 1’onda, 

Poi torna a buon camin, ove si parte. 

Cosi francheggia hor questa hor quella sponda 

Da la tempesta, & 1’acqua e’] vento sforza 

Promettendomi il porto con quest ’arte.13 
(Pietro Barignano) 


Mortal sogeito de immortal belleza, 
Honesto ousar, ousada honestidade, 
Rigor grato, severa piedade, 
Com huma alta humildade humilde alteza. 
Valor antiguo em nova gentileza, 
Em luz terrena excelsa claridade: 
Ver com rigor, ouvir com suavidade ; 
Com modesto vestir nua pureza. 
Neve que sempre inflama luz que enfria; 
Fala que encanta, encanto que se adora, 
Incerto prometer, certos enganos: 
Com outros doens da Etherea Monarquia, 
Que em Albania descubro de hora em hora, 
Sam do alvedrio mio doces tiranos. 

(p. 137v) 


In mortal donna angelica bellezza, 
Amorosa onestate, onesto amore, 
Con severa pieta grato rigore, 


12 Le Rime di diversi nobili poeti toscani, raccolte da M. Dionigi Atanagi. 
Libro Primo. Secondo. Venice, 1565, Vol. II, p. 110. 

13 Rime di diversi nobili huomini et eccellenti poeti nella Lingua Toscana. 
Libro Secondo. Venice, 1548, p. 63. 
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Ed in alta umiltate umile altezza; 

Valor nuovo in antica gentilezza, 

In silenzio un parlar che scuopre il core, 

Di due terrene stelle un almo ardore, 

E d’un puro vestir nuda vaghezza: 

Rose, al suol non caduche, e neve dura, 

D’avorio, di rubin, d’ebano, e d’oro, 

Chiare, e vive sembianze, e veri inganni; 

Con mill’altre d’amore e di natura 

Glorie e stupori, in lei del poter loro; 

Son di mia liberta dolci tiranni.14 
(Annibal Caro) 


Seré sempre de min, Ninfa, louvado, 

O tempo, hora, lugar, sitio florido, 
Adonde oculto me esperou Cupido, 

Para deixarme dessa Luz frechado. 
Louvado sempre o lacgo delicado 

De esse ouro, onde ao fugir me vi caido; 
Porque ja preso de hum, de outro ferido, 
Ao desejo limite tenho achado. 

As lagrimas louvadas, e os suspiros, 
Com que aleancey de ti tal piedade, 
Sobre ver taes prisoes, provar taes tiros. 
Louvada sera sempre a claridade 

Onde, qual borboleta, dey mil giros, 

Em que aprendi a ver tanta beldade. 


(p. 138) 


Sara sempre da me donna lodato 

Il tempo, e’l loco; ove d’amor fui vinto: 

Et lo stral, che m’aperse il manco lato; 

Non men dolce de gli oechi; ond’ei fu spinto. 

Sempre lodati i lacci; a quali avinto 

Io mi pregio via piu, che’n altro stato: 

E’1 foco; di che sono arso, & segnato: 

Ne’l vorrei gid men forte, non ch’extinto. 

Lodate fien le lagrime, e i sospiri: 

Ch’ic sparsi in meritar da voi pietade: 

Et le voci in apriirvi i miei desiri. 

Et lodata la vostra alma beltade: 

Che mi fa lieve il giogo de martiri: 

Et scorge al ciel per gloriose strade.15 
(Bernardo Capello) 


The sonnets, quoted above, illustrate various modes of imitation, 
all of which were common in the author’s time; viz., (1) free imita- 
tion of a general theme, (2) imitation of stylistic technique, (3) 
free imitation containing a translation of the initial or final lines 
of the original or both, (4) translations, most of which contain 
changes of words or phrases, which may derive from revisions of 
original literal versions. In many instances, and this is almost 
always true of the imitations from Sasso, this last method results 


14 Apologia, Gli Amori di Dafne e Cloe, Rime. Milan, 1900, p. 254. 
15 Rime, Venice, 1560, p. 58. 
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in an improvement of the imitation over the original. The Portu- 
guese poet is, of course, stylistically superior to Sasso. While the 
latter’s poems are rather crude and forced, those of the former, on 
the contrary, whether the versions be in Portuguese or in Spanish, 
have, generally, a smooth and natural flow. 

The numerical preponderance of the imitations from Sasso—the 
most considerable expression of Quattrocentism on the Hispanic 
peninsula—is not a matter limited to the author’s subjective choice 
alone. In Italy the movement, as a reaction against and refinement 
of Petrarchism, had been gaining ground since the mid-sixteenth 
eentury.4® In Spain Quattrocentist compositions appeared early, 
but no readily traceable trend took place until about 1580. Hence- 
forth, for more than a quarter of a century, they can be found in 
the works of many authors—Pedro de Padilla, Jerénimo de Here- 
dia, Lope de Vega, Espinosa’s Flores de Poetas Ilustres. But in 
the early years of the seventeenth century the genuises of Lope and 
Géngora had effected a transformation in Spanish poetry. Their 
contemporaries and followers preferred them as models and tended 
to shun direct Italian imitation. The outcome meant the death 
both of Petrarchism and Quattrocentism after they had contributed 
to the new movements in the direction of mannerism, affectation, 
exaggeration and erudition. Faria’s poetry represented an attempt 
to continue the older tendency especially as opposed to Gongorism, 
but it was a belated effort destined to have little or no effect. 


16 See discussion in Ch. III of Vianey’s Le Pétrarquisme en France au XVIe 
Siécle, Montpellier, 1909. 
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NEO-PLATONIC HYMNS BY THOMAS TAYLOR 


By FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 
Duke University 


In the summer of 1925 I obtained from an English bookseller a 
small book bound in blue boards. It contains about a hundred 
leaves, blank when bound; now some of them contain writing, mak- 
ing fifty-seven written pages. On the first leaf is the title: Hymns 
and Prayers /by/ Thomas Taylor. The chirography, remarkably 
uniform and very characteristic, is Taylor’s own. Seven specimens 
of his writing are among the Tayloriana collected by my late father, 
Thomas Moore Johnson; they belong to 1804, 1807, 1825, and 1831. 
There is a marked difference between those dated 1804 and 1807, 
on the one hand, and those of 1825 and 1831 on the other, and the 
manuseript very clearly belongs with the later group. Between 
1825 and 1831 there is only an increase in elaboration in the forms 
of letters, especially in signatures. The manuscript agrees better 
with the style of 1825, but one would date it a little earlier than 
that year, since the elaboration is slightly less. With more material 
for comparison it could doubtless be dated more closely, but the 
conclusion just given is certain, as far as it goes. 

The general public of Taylor’s time knew little of Proklos and 
had no opinion on the moot question of Taylor’s Greek scholar- 
ship, but it knew ‘‘the Platonist’’ well, as a man who believed in 
many gods and worshiped them. It was related that he had been 
seen kneeling in prayer before an image of Hermes, but no such 
gossip as this was necessary to establish the fact. Taylor most 
clearly and aggressively professed his belief in the hierarchy of gods 
recognized by the neo-Platonists. In a preface published in 1793 
he wrote: 

In the last place, the reader will find five hymns of my own composing, and 
which form only a part of a complete collection to all the divinities, which 
I design to publish at some future and more auspicious period than the present. 
My principal intention with regard to the public in the composition of most 
of these hymns was, te elucidate the ancient Theology, by explaining the 
mystic appellations of the gods: but my design with respect to myself was 


to reap that most solid advantage with which the celebration of divinity in 
a becoming manner is invariably attended. 
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And again he declares his allegiance to ‘‘that most natural con- 
ception, that there are gods subordinate to the first cause.’’ 

Accordingly he published eighteen hymns in his various volumes 
between 1793 and 1806. Fifteen of them are contained in the manu- 
script. Of these all except two have better readings in the manu- 
seript than in the printed book. Sometimes it is evident that a 
printer’s error in the published version went uncorrected, while 
sometimes the manuscript shows a revision. Furthermore the manu- 
seript contains seven hymns that are published here for the first 
time. Except for the unexplained absence of three hymns, it ap- 
pears to represent the result of Taylor’s efforts toward ‘‘a complete 
collection to all the divinities,’’ which he planned in 1793. 

The first of the unpublished hymns, ‘‘To the order of Gods de- 
nominated Intelligible & at the same time Intellectual,’’ is the long- 
est of all Taylor’s hymns. The main source of this, as of all Tay- 
lor’s theology, is Proklos On the Theology of Plato, where the six 
orders of gods are described and discussed at great length. They 
are the following: intelligible, intelligible and at the same time 
intellectual, intellectual, super-mundane, liberated, and mundane. 
For his hymn to the second order, Taylor draws chiefly from the 
fourth book of Proklos, which is itself, in the main, a vast commen- 
tary on a famous passage in the Phaidros of Plato. The ‘‘Same 
Goddess’’ of the second and third hymns is Athena, or Minerva 
as Taylor ealls her, and the hymns are derived chiefly from the com- 
mentary of Proklos on the Timaios of Plato. The hymn ‘‘To the 
liberated order of Gods’’ is drawn from the sixth book of Proklos 
On the Theology of Plato, where it is explained that these geds are 
‘liberated from all division according to parts.’’ Last, not only 
of the unpublished hymns but of all those in the manuscript, come 
three short hymns in prose. Those to Osiris and Isis are based on 
passages in Apuleius, while that to Latona is derived again from 
Proklos. 

In his attempt to expound philosophy in verse, Taylor reminds 
us of Lucretius; but not in the resulting poetry. Perhaps his task 
was more difficult: a stream of fortuitously falling atoms, though 
not an ideal subject for a poet, is more easily handled than six in- 
terpenetrating orders of gods. Taylor, however, was no poet 
smothered under theology; the fact rather is that his mystie fervor 
oceasionally raised his utterance to the level of literature. Not too 
often! The reader of these hymns will hardly think of a comparison 
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with Keats, yet such a comparison has been made and a verdict 
given in favor of Taylor. A writer in the North British Review’ 
compares Taylor’s ‘‘Hymn to the Rising Sun’’ with Keats’s ‘‘Ode 
to Apollo’’ and expresses a preference for the former, saying that 
in it ‘‘the music is oceasionally exquisite; there are no more beauti- 
ful eight syllables in this respect in English poetry than those which 
constitute the second line in the eighth stanza.’’ This stanza begins 
as follows: 


See! While his beauteous glittering feet 
In mystic measures ether beat. 


It is possible to agree with this writer without giving Taylor a high 
rank as poet; for the ‘‘Ode to Apollo’’ is not among Keats’s best, 
while the ‘‘Hymn to the Rising Sun’’ is Taylor’s masterpiece, as 
far as poetic beauty is concerned, and that by a wide margin. 

When Emerson visited England he was surprised to find that 
Taylor was not well known in intellectual circles there. In America, 
he said, his name was held in great respect. Since then Taylor has 
sunk into deeper obscurity in America, but there are some indica- 
tions of a recent revival of interest in him. He has been made the 
subject of a doctoral dissertation by Mr. Ronald Levinson, a pupil 
of Professor Shorey :—a dissertation that should make interesting 
reading when published, because Taylor and Professor Shorey are 
the most perfect opposites to be found in all the varied hosts of 
Platonism. The influence of Taylor on Coleridge is being studied 
in a dissertation to be presented at Yale by Mr. Lewis Patton, and 
his influence on Wordsworth has been discussed in this journal.” 

In transcribing the hymns I have endeavored to follow the manu- 
script exactly in all points, including punctuation and the use of 
capitals. 


TO THE ORDER OF GODS DENOMINATED INTELLIGIBLE & AT 
THE SAME TIME INTELLECTUAL 


The middle triad of the Gods I sing, 
Between th’ Intelligible order plac’d, 
And Mind* with perfect purity endu’d. 
Whose lucid nature constantly supplies 
Progression, motion, & all-various life: 
And from the unities divine receives 
Perpetual stores of super-mental light; 
But to the Gods by intellect defin’d 
All-powerful, perfect multitude imparts. 


1X (1848-49), 90-91. 
2VIL (1928), 60-64. 
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Each triad of these middle Gods contains 
Essence & life, & intellect combin’d. 

But in the first, th’ intelligible sways, 

And intellect throughout the third prevails, 
While mixt from these the second rank contains 
The common property of each extreme. 
And as the first intelligible three 

Are mix’d from essence, infinite & bound; 
So here the first essentially exists, 
Compos’d of essence, intellect, & life. 
And as the second triad there subsists 
From unity than essence more divine, 
From power prolific of all vital forms, 
With life intelligible & occult ;— 

So here the second vitally partakes 

Of essence, intellect, & life combin’d. 

And lastly, as the third is there compos’d 
Of union, power, & intellect supreme; 

So the third triad of this rank contains 
Three Gods exalted above being’s self, 
Who bound the series with prolific light, 
And from life, essence, intellect, are mix’d, 
But this according to a mental mode; 

And who with never-failing power supply 
A state of being perfectly divine. 

In this all-splendid multitude of Gods 

A place subsists with perfect joy replete, 
Super-celestial; & a lucid Heav’n, 
Intelligible in its ev’ry part; 

The source of rapt’rous vision to the mind, 
And power prolific to the mundane Gods. 
But Jupiter endu’d with sov’reign might, 
Intent the vision of this place to gain, 

His winged chariot summoning in haste, 
Begins th’ arduous supermundane march, 
Disposing all things in his swift ascent, 

In order fit with providential care. 

The liberated & the mundane Gods, 

And godlike daemons in cleven parts 
Attend his lofty course with winged speed. 
Vesta alone immoveable remains, 

Fixt in the sacred dwellings of the Gods. 
And ev’ry God belonging to the twelve, 
Rules o’er the office to his charge assign’d. 
Within the regions of this mental heav’n, 
Objects replete with perfect bliss reside, 
On which the eyes of all the Gods are fixt, 
As each accomplishes his due employ. 

But will & power perpetually attend 

The blest immortals in their sacred course, 
For baneful Envy from the choir of Gods 
Divinely happy, is fore’er expell’d. 

But when th’ immortals to the banquet haste, 
The banquet of intelligible food, 

The beautiful itself, the wise, the good, 
They march sublimely to the mental heav’n, 
And at the subcelestial arch arrive, 

Which largely scatters intellectual light, 


* i.e. Saturn, or the first Deity of the intellectual triad. 
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The second genera of Gods contains; 

And gives perfection to whate’er ascends 
To Truth’s intelligible, fertile plain. 
Indeed, the lucid chariots of the Gods, 

Are well adapted to the guiding reins, 

And balane’d equally proceed with ease. 
But other natures anxious to obtain 

The blessed vision of this mental Heav’n, 
Direct their vehicles with mighty toil. 

For in this arduous course the brutal horse 
Oft gravitates, & restive in his course 

Thro’ want of proper discipline, inclines 
And strongly draws the charioteer to earth. 
But when th’ immortal Gods the summit gain, 
They march beyond this shining Heav’ns extreme, 
On its intelligible back abide, 

And thus unmov’d intelligence acquire. 

But while establish’d in this high abode, 
And carry’d by the bright circumference round, 
Thro’ which they rapid energy obtain, 

And life divinely-flourishing enjoy, 

With vision beatific they survey 

Th’ unknown pulchritudes of mystic forms, 
Which shine apparent in the lucid place, 
Beyond this sacred intellectual Heav’n. 

O fountains of intelligence, illume 

My soul with true intelligible light, 

That thus by you inspir’d my mystic song 
May show the beauties of this secret place. 
Devoid of colour, figure, & the touch, 

As true substantial essence it subsists, 

And intellect contemplative employs. 

Hence thro’ the dignity of cause this height 
Excells th’ immediately posterior Gods, 
Who form the lucid intellectual Heav’n. 
For colour the celestial order shows, 
Containing in intelligible light, 

The bright ideas of whate’er exists. 

And hence the light proceeding from the good, 
Which in the inaccessible retreats 

Of all the Gods is secret & unknown, 

Here shines apparent with prolific rays. 

But figure shows the subcelestial arch 
Immensely bright thro’ intellectual bound. 
And touch occultly signifies the top 

Of intellectual & paternal forms. 

But as first being’s progeny divine, 

This place is true substantial essence call’d. 
And intellect contemplative employs, 
Because amidst the intellectual Gods 
Ixtelligible excellence it shares. 

Here too revolving with the Heav’ns & Jove, 
Each of these blessed uncorrupted souls, 
Science, & temperance, & Justice views, 

Not such as in dark Lethe’s realms reside; 
For these are true, intelligible Gods. 

And science is the perfect constant source 
Of an intelligence unmov’d & pure. 

But temperance to all the Gods supplies 

A never-failing, self-convertive power. 
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And justice is the distributive fount 

Of good according to desert & rank. 

And hence thro’ science ev’ry God perceives 
Whate’er exists superior to himself, 

And with intelligible unity is fill’d: 

But to himself thro’ temperance returns, 
And secondary union hence enjoys. 

And last thro’ justice ev’ry God is rais’d, 
And o’er posterior natures silent rules, 

To each supplying distribution fit. 

Add too, that when these uncorrupted souls 
Have similarly other truths beheld, 

And perfect nourishment from hence receiv’d, 
Again they enter in this mental Heav’n, 
And to their proper blissful home return. 
But when return’d the winged charioteer 
His steady coursers at the manger stops, 
And then supplies them with ambrosial food, 
And copious draughts of nectar’s streams divine. 
But nectar here the power occultly shows 
Indissoluble, liberal & pure, 

Of providence pervading thro’ the all; 
While power in better natures stably plac’d, 
Is indicated by ambrosial food. 

And last, ambrosia corresponds to bound, 
Solid, & terminated by itself. 

But nectar to infinity’s alli’d, 

Resembling moisture, & self-unconfin’d. 

And hence ambrosia is perfection sure, 

And to the Gods the never-failing source 

Of an intelligence unmov’d & firm. 

But nectar is prolific, & the cause 

Of providential vigour to the whole. 

Here too, th’ extended lucid plain of truth, 
And fertile meadow of the soul abides. 
Thro’ which her most exalted power receives 
Convenient nutriment, & light divine. 
Through which her wings are nourish’d & enlarg’d, 
With vigour strength’ned, & with life inspir’d. 
For Truth’s expanded lofty plain implies 
Th’ unfolding of intelligible light; 

And the prolific meadow is the sign 

Of generative power, the constant source 

Of various animals, & fertile forms. 

And last, this lucid place beyond th’ heav’ns 
Is the first triad of the middle Gods, 
Intelligibly, & by ways unknown 

Possessing triple properties & power; 

Thro’ which these lucid deities announce, 
Collect, & guard intelligible forms. 

Hence from the triad of the highest Gods, 

A plenitude of lucid forms they share; 

And in their arcane essences receive 

The whole of pure, intelligible light. 

And while abiding in th’ occult retreats 
From whence th’ intelligible triad shines, 
Intelligibly they proceed from thence, 

And thro’ ineffable & secret powers, 
Implanted by the images divine 

Which in their mystic unities subsist, 
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Attract, & shine on all the mental Gods. 
Hail glorious triad! from whose lucid plain 
All life howe’er diversified proceeds; 

And whence all sight corporeal or divine, 
Largely participates of light & life. 

For intellectual sight from life proceeds, 
And all intelligence is full of light. 

And hence, the clear resplendent solar rays, 
Are said to be the swiftly penetrating sight 
Pure & unbounded, of the mundane Gods. 
Here too, sufficiency, truth, wisdom shine 
With ever-vigilant, prolific rays; 

The beauteous images of which are seen 
Serenely seated in the beams of day. 

O perfect Deities divinely bright, 

Produc’d by the intelligible Gods, 

Assist my flight from generation’s life, 
And body’s cumbrous, all-surrounding shell. 
The secret summit of my soul excite 

To Truth’s communion & supernal light, 
And blest repletion with ambrosial food. 
Here in phantastic images terrene 

Of justice, temperance, & truth itself, 

The soul perceives no beams of light divine; 
But few thro’ instruments obscure* can see 
From flowing shadows, firm substantial forms. 
But when united with th’ immortal choir, 
She happily surveys your blissful plain, 
Together then with Deity she’ll view 

Beauty supremely splendid & divine. 

Come blessed Deities possess my soul, 

And all her powers with vivid light illume, 
That joind in mystic union with your world, 
She thence may rise with vigor unconfin’d, 
And in the good’s bright vestibule exult: 
And last, relinquishing all mental forms 
Th’ o’er-flowing fountain of the Gods may view. 


After line 144 the following stood in the MS, but was cancelled 
before the continuation was written: 


With food ambrosial the repast of Gods 
Their hunger satiates; & with copious draughts 
Of nectar’s streams divine 


TO THE SAME GODDESS. 


Great zoogonic monad, thee I sing! 

Bright third procession from that lucid fount 
Whose copious streams, all secondary ranks 
Of generated forms, adorn & fill 

With life’s prolific, ever-flowing fire. 

Hail triple virgin! by the wise of old 

The philosophic Goddess justly call’d; 
Because thy vital nature is replete, 

With mental knowledge, & true wisdom’s light. 
Thee too they celebrate in sacred hymns 

As pleas’d with war’s loud-sounding horrid roar; 
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Because thy essence is the constant source 

Of unpolluted, never-failing power, 

And reigns o’er fortitude with boundless sway. 
The wise invoke thee as a virgin fair; 

Because thy nature is divinely pure 

From all conversion to external forms: 

And the world’s various parts are bound by thee 
In just consent, thro’ all-containing power. 
From thy full fount of intellectual life, 

Thou pourst abundant streams of beauteous light, 
Which flowing wide illume this mighty whole. 
And by unific powers, with guardian care, 
Thou rul’st th’ opposing natures of the world. 
Thee too, as radiant Phosper they adore, 
Because thy nature every-where extends 

The vivid beams of intellectual light. 

And as thro’ thee all partial minds subsist 
Establish’d in Jove’s universal mind; 

Hence they invoke thee as the saving power. 
But from thy rule o’er demiurgic works, 

The fabricator thou art justly call’d. 

And as the mighty father’s works are bound 
In mental beauty thro’ thy arts divine, 

In sacred hymns they call thee artist fair: 

But aegis-bearing, as thro’ power immense 
Fate’s all-connecting chain is moved by thee, 
From whom its plastic energies proceed. 

Thy wond’rous veil with matchless art adorn’d 
In which the Giants’ dreadful battle shines, 
Thy mental wisdom secretly implies, 

Widely diffus’d o’er Nature’s varying realms. 
And last, the warlike dress of mighty Jove 
With which thy limbs are deck’d for horrid fight, 
Shows thou at all times art prepar’d to rule 
O’er ev’ry thing of natures more divine 
Which in its ample orb the world contains. 
Victorious virgin! may thy piercing eye, 
Which guards, illumes, & vivifies the world, 
Protect my life from danger & distress, 

And shine upon me with propitious light. 

My soul’s etherial vehicle refine 

From generation’s deep, corrupting stains; 
That ready-wing’d for flight, she soon may pass 
Beyond dark Hyle’s dire-resounding sea, 

And gain her long-lost Paradise of rest. 


TO THE SAME GODDESS. 


The untam’d deity sublimely pure 

Of the first mental unities divine, 

In demiurgic Jove contain’d I sing. 
Thro’ which the father of the world abides 
In one immutable & equal state; 

And whence his various progeny partake 
Of power inflexible, & splendid truth: 
Thro’ which with intellection unconfin’d, 
He sees collectively whate’er exists; 

And rais’d sublime above the mighty all, 
In solitary unity subsists. 

Hail pure Minerva! from the awful head 
Of sovereign Jupiter at first produc’d, 
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With armour shining like a brazen flower: 
And who abiding in his essence fixt, 

A separate intelligence dost shine, 

Both demiurgic, & from matter free. 

’Tis thine paternal wisdom to connect 

In bonds unific, & divinely bright; 

And hence in sacred & mysterious hymns 
The philosophic Goddess thou art call’d. 
Thee too the greatly wise of old invok’d, 
As pleas’d with battle & contention dire; 
Because th’ opposing natures of the world, 
Are ever uniformly rul’d by thee. 

Thy essence in the Coric rank appears 

The heptad lucid, & divincly pure; 

And midst the Liberated Gods is seen, 
With intellectual demiurgic light: 

Thro’ which the lunar deities derive 

A nature perfectly unmixt & pure 

From generation’s ever-flowing forms. 
Wherein among the ranks of partial souls 
Resemblance to thy guardian essence shines, 
Thy pure Minerval providence extends 
Wisdom replete with intellectual light, 

And strength superior to the power of Fate. 
The guardian, mundane, Liberated Gods, 
The demoniacal & ruling powers, 

Largely thy twofold properties receive 

As from an endless, ever-flowing fount. 
Triumphant Goddess! may thy piercing eye, 
Which guards, illumes, & vivifies the world, 
Beam on my captive, yet aspiring soul 
With anagogic & Olympian good: 

And banish thence the dire gigantic forms 
Phantastie, & the source of Lethe’s life, 
Which oft Imagination’s realms invade, 
And proudly strive the seats of mind to gain, 
And hurl imperial Reason from her throne. 
O beauteous virgin! may thy power excite 
Far in the deep recesses of my soul 
Conception of the Gods divinely pure, 

And full of Truth’s serenely-splendid light. 
That thus her vehicle from sense refin’d 
And fraught with vivid intellectual fire, 
May aid her to ascend with winged speed 
Beyond the reach of guileful Lethe’s hands, 
And again her native, long-deserted home. 


TO THE LIBERATED ORDER OF GODS 

OR THAT WHICH EXISTS BETWEEN 

THE SUPERMUNDANE & MUNDANE 
GODS. 


The mighty liberated Gods I call, 

Between th’ exalted supermundane powers, 
And those of mundane character arrang’d. 
Jove I invoke of demiurgic Gods 

The first; from whom supernally proceed 
Motion, & separate energy, & life. 

Ruler of souls & bodies; & whose care 

To all extended, with convertive power, 
Leads secondary natures up to first. 
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Great Neptune! of the fabricative Gods 
The centre; from whose all-prolific power 

Soul’s middle order, & the dreary realms 

Of fluctuating Generation are evolv’d. 

And Vulcan, from whose all-inspiring fount 
The natures scatter’d about bodies flow, 

And by whose plastic demiurgic skill 

The seats of all the mundane Gods were fram’d. 
I call th’ immutable & guardian powers! 

Who next succeed the fabricative Gods. 

Firm Vesta, from whose all-preserving might 
Being proceeds, & essence undefil’d. 

Pallas who guards thro’ intellectual light 

All middle lives, & from th’ incursions keeps 

Of Hyle, thro’ self-energizing life. 

And Mars who body from on high illumes, 

And natural forms, with all-victorious pow’r. 
Next, the vivific triad I invoke, 

Ceres, from whom all mundane life proceeds, 
Whether or psychical, or mental nam’d, 

Or in the dark, inexplicable turns 

Of body’s labyrinth inseparably fixt. 

Great Juno the vivific central queen! 

From whom the soul’s progressions are evolv’d. 
And then Diana! midwife of the world: 

For with resuscitating force ’tis thine 

Nature’s spermatic dormant powers to wake 

To energy, & to perfection bring 

Matter’s imperfect essence, formless, void. 

The anagogic triad last I call: 

Hermes, of blest philosophy the source, 

The greatest of the gifts of Gods to men; 
Thro’ which he leads the apostate wand’ring soul, 
Back to her fountain & her orb of light, 

And raises by the dialectic powers, 

Partial & total souls, to good itself. 

Venus, the beauteous, & primordial cause 

Of amatory influence, which pervades 

With ecascless vigour thro’ this mighty whole; 
And who familiarizes to the light 

Of beauty, all the lives she upwards leads. 
And bright Apollo who perfection gives 

To all things thro’ the power of harmony divine, 
And all things draws to mental truth & light. 
All-bounteous powers regard my fervent prayer; 
May unimpeded energy be mine, 

And from material knowledge wholly free. 
Give me from souls ignoble to retire, 

The impious vulgar of this barren age. 

Keep me from servile, all-degrading cares, 

That drag th’ aspiring mind and chain to earth; 
And when no more ’tis given me to unfold 
Wisdom’s deep mysteries, & truths divine, 
Extend your hands, & with benignant aid, 

My flight facilitate from Hyle’s sea; 

And raise my soul with num’rous ills opprest, 
To your bright realms & Paradise of rest. 
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TO LATONA. 


O thou who art the mother of all vivifie iight, which preserves all things 
by heat, & who art thyself a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres the 
fountain of all life. O thou who dost illuminate the intellectual essences of 
the Gods, the orders of souls, & the whole sensible heaven, generating mun- 
dane light & establishing the cause of this light in thy all-splendid offspring 
Apollo & Diana. O thou who dost cause all things to glitter with intellectual 
& vivifie light, & dost impart to souls the consummation of virtue, & an 
illumination which leads them back to the intellectual port of their father, 
hastily withdrawing them from the winding paths of matter, the entangle- 
ments of vice, & the roughness of the passage over the sea of generation. 
Gracicusly be pleased to impart to me an ineffable energy, a voluntary & 
blameless life, gentleness of manners, sanctity, & intellectual tranquillity. Be 
pleased also O most benevolent Goddess, to produce in my soul an oblivion 
of those evils which I have experienced in this terrestial abode, in order that 
I may be able to rise with unimpeded energy from a sensible to an intelligible 
essence, & that entirely forgetting the roughness & storms of the sea of genera- 
tion, I may at length be perfectly established in the exuberantly vivifie foun- 
tain of thy all-splendid divinity. 


TO OSIRIS. 


O all-bountiful, all-powerful, & all-merciful Osiris, who art the chief of 
the great Gods, the highest of the greater, the greatest of the highest, & the 
ruler of the greatest Gods. Thro’ thy beneficent power remaining pure, & 
unmingled with contrary perturbation & error, the parts of the universe con- 
tinue in their proper order. Graciously be pleased shortly to enable me to 
triumph over my natal ills, & grant me a constant supply of accessory wealth, 
that thus I may have more enlarged opportunities of disseminating divine 
wisdom to the latest posterity. 


TO ISIS. 


O all-bountiful, all-powerful, & all-merciful Isis, who art the Queen of all 
the elements, the primordial progeny of ages, the sovereign of the spirits of 
the dead, the first of the celestials, & the uniform resemblance of Gods & 
Goddesses; & whose legislative decrees can never be rescinded. Thou art the 
wife & sister of Osiris, & the mother of king Orus, & among the constellations 
thou risest refulgent in the dog-star. Thou are all that was, is, & will be, 
& no mortal has ever withdrawn the veil by which thou art concealed. The 
fruit likewise which thou hast brought forth, is that mighty Divinity the 
Sun. The life too of all things remains pure & incorruptible, because the 
occult vivific beauties of the productive principles contained in thee do not 
descend into flowing body which is the object of sight. Thou rulest by thy 
nod the luminous summits of the heavens, the salubrious breezes of the sea, 
& the deplorable silences of the realms beneath; & thy one Divinity which 
comprehends in itself the peculiarities of many other Divinities, the whole 
orb of the earth anciently venerated under a manifold form, by different rites, 
& a variety of appellations. Hence the primogenial Phrygians called thee 
Pessinuntica the Mother of the Gods; the Attic Aborigines, Cecropian Minerva; 
the floating Cyprians, Paphian Venus; the arrow-bearing Cretans, Diana 
Dictynna; the three-tongued Sicilians, Stygian Proserpine; & the Eleusinians, 
the ancient Goddess Ceres. Some also called thee Juno, others Bellona, others 
Heeate, & others Rhamnusia. And those who were illuminated by the in- 
cipient rays of that all-splendid Divinity the Sun when he rises, viz. the Ethio- 
pians, the Arii, & the Egyptians skilled in ancient learning, worshipping thee 
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by ceremonies perfectly appropriate, called thee by thy true name Queen Isis, 
Graciously be pleased O Goddess to look upon me with an eye of divine mercy; 
bring my sorrows to a speedy termination; check the avenging anger of my 
material foes; enable me shortly to triumph over my natal ills; & grant me 
a constant supply of accessory wealth, that thus I may be enabled to make 
a greater proficiency in divine wisdom, & may have more enlarged opportu- 
nities of disseminating it to the latest posterity. 
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GERMAN FOLK-SONGS IN SWEDEN 


By JouN R. BRopERIUS 
University of Chicago 


It is commonly thought that there are many folksongs common to 
Swedish and German territory. Indeed, a casual examination of 
the notes to folksongs in the various large collections would lead 
one to suspect that such were the case. Paul Alpers, however, con- 
tends that the number of folksongs that all Scandinavians have in 
common with the Germans and Dutch has been greatly exaggerat- 
ed! He lists the folksongs common to Scandinavians and Germans, 
and finds that there are about two dozen. In this list, there are 
nine songs common to Danish and German territories, and twenty- 
six common to Danish, Swedish, and German. Accordingly there 
are thirty-five common to Danish and German. I have included 
Dutch and Low German in German territory. Johannes Bolte, 
however, asserts that there are at least ninety-nine songs in German 
that have parallels in Danish.? To explain this difference, he says 
that his conception of the folksong is broader than that of Alpers, 
who is concerned only with the older epic songs. He indicates that 
he has made a cursory comparison of the texts, but has not made 
any note of the degree of their similarity. But slight similarity 
does not necessarily indicate close or direct relationship. Such 
songs may rest on legendary material common to the two territories. 

In this paper, I shall deal only with Swedish folksongs found in 
the standard collections. In order to determine the approximate 
number of German songs that we might safely connect with them, 
I list all German folksongs that have ever been said to have any 
relation with a Swedish song, with a brief estimate of the degree 
of relationship. This estimate is based on a comparison of the texts 
and the notes of the compilers. The German songs are listed in 


_1 Paul Alpers, Untersuchungen iiber das alte niederdeutsche Volkslied, Gut- 
tingen 1911; also in Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir Niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, 
1912, pp. 1 ff. 

Johannes Bolte, ‘‘Deutsche Lieder in Dinemark,’’ Sitzwngsberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1927), XX, 180 ff. 

3Geijer och Afzelius, Svenska Folkvisor (ed. Bergstrém), Stockholm, 1880. 
Arwidsson, Svenska fornsdnger, Stockholm, 1834-1842. 
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the order in which they occur in Erk und Béhme, Deutscher Lieder- 
hort, but for convenience a special number is given to each title. 
References to standard collections of German, Dutch, Danish, and 
Swedish folksongs are given in the order named. 

The period of transmission from the one territory to the other 
is usually placed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I 
give the available dates of the oldest Swedish texts directly or close- 
ly related to the German. 

1. ‘‘Die schéne Agnete.’’ 
E.-B. 1 a-f, 2.4 DgF 37 A-D, 38, 39. G.-A. 1, 29. 
Arw. 141, 142. 
German texts have only a part of Danish and Swedish themes. 
Remote relationship. 
2. ‘‘De Waterkeerl in der Ja.’’ 
E.-B. 1g. G.-A. 74. 
Low German text similar to Swedish text in content and form. 
Direct relationship. 
3. ‘*Wassermanns Braut.’’ (‘‘Die ungliickliche Braut’’) 
E.-B. 2. DgF 39, 40 F. G.-A. 73, 75. 
German texts have only a part of Danish and Swedish themes. 
Remote relationship. 
4. ‘‘Der Spielmannssohn.”’ 
E.-B. 16. DgF 292. Arw. 65. 
German text has a slight similarity to Swedish and Danish 
texts. 
Very remote relationship. 
5. ‘‘Der Graf zu Rom.”’ 
E.-B. 29. G.-A. 53 (s. XVI) 
Swedish text a direct translation from German. 
Direct relationship. 
6. ‘‘Her Hinrich.’’ 
E.-B. 38. DgF 245. Arw. 56. 
German texts not related to Danish and Swedish. 


4 Note the following abbreviations: 
E.-B. Erk und Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort, Leipzig, 1893. 
Duyse van Duyse, Het oude Nederlandsche lied, The Hague, 1903-1908. 
DgF Grundtvig-Olrik, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, Copenhagen, 1853 ff. 
G.-A. Geijer och Afzelius, Svenska Folkvisor, Stockholm, 1880. 
Arw. A. J. Arwidsson, Svenska fornsdnger, Stockholm, 1834-1842. 
(s. XV) 15th century. 

Arabic numerals indicate song numbers. Roman numerals indicate number 
of the volume; arabic numerals immediately following a Roman numeral in- 
dicate page numbers. Letters indicate versions of the same song. 
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‘Stolz Heinrich.”’ 

E.-B. 40. DgF 249. G.-A. 64. 

German texts have only slight similarity to Danish and Swe- 
dish texts. 

Very remote relationship. 

‘‘Ulinger.”’ 

E.-B. 41, 42. Duyse 1,2. DgF 183. G.-A. 66, 67. Arw. 44 
A-B. 

German and Dutch texts have part of Danish and Swedish 
themes. 

Remote relationship. 

Schloss in Oesterreich.’’ 

E.-B. 61 a-g. Duyse 18. Nyerup, Udvalg af Danske Viser, 
I, 14. G.-A. 34 (s. XVII) 

All texts similar in content and form. 

Direct relationship. 

‘‘Her von Valkensteen.’’ 

E.-B. 62. Duyse 19. DeF 188. G.-A. 68. Arw. 28. 

German and Dutch texts have only a slight similarity to Dan- 
ish and Swedish texts. 

Very remote relationship. 

‘*Liebesprobe. ”’ 

E.-B. 67. Duyse 32. DgF 381 A-G. G.-A. 8. Arw. 126. 
Arw. III 229-233. 

German and Dutch texts have slight similarity to Danish and 
Swedish texts. 

Very remote relationship. 

‘‘Liebesprobe.’’ (‘Axel Tordsson och skén Valborg’’) 

E.-B. 67 a, 67 f, (s. XVI). DgF 475. G.-A. 23 (s. XVIII). 
Stanzas 12-13 of 67 a, and 10-11 of 67 f inserted into Swedish 
broadside translated from Danish. 

Direct relationship. 

“Die Graserin und der Schreiber.’’ 

E.-B. 71. Arw. III 271. 

Not related. 

Losgekaufte.”’ 

E.-B. 78 a-e. G.-A. 14. 

Similar in theme. 

Direct relationship. 
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‘‘Zwei Konigskinder.’’ 

E.-B. 84. Duyse 43. Nyerup, Udvalg of Danske Viser, I, 12. 
G.-A. 19 (s. XVI). 

All texts similar. Origin obscure notwithstanding Rosen- 
miiller’s conelusions.® 

Close relationship. 

‘‘Ritter und Herzogs tochter.”’ 

E.-B. 86 (s. XV). Arw. 144, see also II 440 (s. XVI). 
Similar in theme. ‘ 

Direct relationship. 

‘*Graf und Nonne.’’ 

E.-B. 89, 90. Duyse 21 A-D. Abrahamson, Udvalgte danske 
Viser fra Middelalderen, Copenhagen, 1812-1814, V, 58. G.-A. 
25 (s. XVIII) 

Stanzas 1-5 of Swedish text similar to German and Dutch in 
theme. Swedish possibly a reworking of a song based on the 
German; see G.-A.- IT, 134. 

Close relationship. 

‘‘Der treue Knabe.”’ 

E.-B. 93. DgF 458. Wigstrém, Folkdiktning, Visor, Folktro 
... 4% Skdne, Goteborg, [1881], II, 22. 

German text has very slight similarity to Danish and Swedish. 
Very remote relationship. 

‘‘Die K6nigstochter.’’ 

E.-B. 99. Duyse 23. DgF 306. G.-A. 61. Arw. 124 A-B. 
First five stanzas common to all texts except Arw. 124 A. 
Same variations in Danish and Swedish texts. Origin in 
Netherlands according to Grundtvig. 

Close relationship. 

‘‘Bremberger.’’ 

E.-B. 100. Duyse 35 B. DgF 305. G.-A. 18 (s. XVI). 
German, Dutch, and Danish texts resemble Swedish, but not 
so expanded. 

Close relationship. 

‘*Hans Markgraf.’’ 

E.-B. 109 a-g. DgF 445. G.-A. 13. Arw. 71. 

German texts have part of Danish and Swedish themes. 
Remote relationship. 


5 Rosenmiiller, Das Volkslied, Es waren zwes Kénigskinder, Leipzig Diss., 
Dresden 1917. 
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‘‘Ritter und Madchen.’’ 

E.-B. 110 a-g. Duyse 14. DgF 446. G.-A. 69. Arw. 71, 72. 
Last half of German texts contain theme of Danish and Swe- 
dish texts. Danish texts lack dream. German and Swedish 
texts probably directly related. 

‘*Winterrosen.”’ 

E.-B. 117 (s. XVI). Arw. 130 (s. XVII). 

Swedish translation from the German. 

Direct relationship. 

‘‘Der Bettelmann.”’ 

E.-B. 139. Arw. 49. 

Slight similarity in theme. 

Very remote relationship. 

‘*Nachtigall als Warnerin.’’ 

E.-B. 173 a-f (s. XVI). Duyse 12. DgF 57. G.-A. 35 (s. 
XVII). 

Stanzas 4-8 of Swedish text found also im German and Dutch 
texts. Danish similar to Swedish. Origin obscure; see G.-A. 
II, 175. 

Close relationship. 

‘*Hasel.”’ 

E.-B. 174. Duyse 200. DgF 66. G.-A. 71. R. Dybeck, Runa, 
Stockholm, 1842, IT, 62. 

German and Duteh texts have slight similarity to Danish and 
Swedish texts. The Swedish text in Runa is similar to Ger- 
man texts. 

Close relationship. 

‘‘Schén Adelheid.’’ 

E.-B. 184. Duyse 13 A-B. DgF 258 (s. XVII). G.-A. 5. 
Arw. 88 (s. XVIII). 

All texts similar. Origin thought to be in Netherlands in 
fourteenth century; see DgF 258 note. Swedish translated 
from Danish. 

Close relationship. 

‘“‘Vergiftung und Testament.”’ 

E.-B. 190 a-d. Duyse 405. DgF 341. G.-A. 55. Arw. 88. 
All texts similar in theme. Origin uncertain. 

Close relationship. 
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‘“‘Der Reiter und seine Geliebte.’’ 

E.-B. 194. Duyse 214. DgF 271. G.-A. 51. Arw. 54 A, 70. 
Similarity in all texts. German texts not so expanded. 
Close relationship. 

‘*Lenore-Sage.”’ 

E.-B. 197. DgF 90. G.-A. 6. Arw. 91. 

German texts have only slight similarity to Danish and Swe- 
dish. 

Very remote relationship. 

‘‘Das nasse Grabhemd.’’ 

E.-B. 199. DgF 91. Arw. II 451. 

German text has little similarity to Danish and Swedish texts. 
Very remote relationship. 

‘*Waisleins Klage.’’ 

E.-B. 202 a-e~ Duyse 42. DgF 89. G.-A. 58. Arw. 90. 
German text has only slight similarity to Danish and Swedish. 
Very remote relationship. 

‘‘Die Rabenmutter.’’ 

E.-B. 212. DgF 98. G.-A. 85. Arw. 60. 

Slight similarity. Very remote relationship. 

‘*Matthias Pagel.’’ (‘‘Keine Ruhe im Grabe’’) 

E.-B. 214. Nyerup, Udvalgte Danske Viser, I, 215. Arw. II. 
106. 

Similar legendary material. 

Very remote relationship. 

‘‘Sommerfreude. ”’ 

E.-B. 380. Arw. IIT 84 (A.D. 1816). 

No relationship. 

**Die Fahrt zur Liebsten.’’ 

E.-B. 407, 419 b, 811, 800. Duyse 198. G.-A. 87. 

Stanzas 1-4 of Swedish similar in content and form to Dutch 
and German. Swedish is religious and more expanded. 
Close relationship. 

‘*Die Trauernde.”’ 

E.-B. 702. G.-A. 23. 

Stanza 4 of German text found in Swedish. 

Direct relationship. 

‘*Moénch und Nonne.”’ 

E.-B. 977. Arw. 248; see also III 188. 

No relationship. 
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‘‘Plappernde Junggesellen.’’ 

E.-B. 1302-1306. Duyse 217. DgF 225, 229. Arw. 51. 
German and Dutch texts have little similarity to Danish and 
Swedish texts. 

Very remote relationship. 

**St. Georg.’’ 

E.-B. 2097-2099. DgF 103. G.-A. 99. 

Probably based on same legend. Christian element emphasized 
in Swedish. 

Remote relationship. 

Katharin.’’ 

E.-B. 2116-2119. DgF 101. G.-A. 3 (s. XIV). 

German texts have some of Danish and Swedish themes, but 
more religious. ‘‘Klein Kiathehen,’’ Mittler 524, is similar 
to Swedish and is thought to be of Swedish origin; see G.-A. 
II 17. 

‘‘Sultans Tochterlein.’’ 

E.-B. 2127-2129. Duyse 632. Abrahamson, Udvalg af Danske 
Viser, I, 35. G.-A. 89. 

All texts similar. 

Close relationship. 


Total 
Songs common to German, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. number 


Direct relationship to Swedish 9, 22(?), 41(?) 3 
Close relationship 15, 17, 20, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 41, 42 10 
Remote relationship 1, 3, 8, 10, 19, 21, 40 7 
Very remote relationship 4, 7, 18, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 37, 39 10 


Total 30 


Songs common to German, Dutch, and Swedish. 


Direct relationship 2, 5, 12, 14, 16, 23, 37 
Close relationship 36 
Very remote relationship 24 


No relationship 6, 13, 35, 38 


A glance at the preceding table gives some idea of the actual 
number of Swedish folksongs that we can say are related to Ger- 
man or Duteh songs. When the song occurs also in Danish, it is 
impossible to determine whether or not the Swedish is directly re- 
lated to the Dutch and German, but in three cases, I have indicated 
that there is some evidence that they are directly related. There 
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are thirty-eight German songs whose relationships to Swedish range 
from direct to very remote. Of these, eleven have a very remote 
relationship. Though influence from the German is not unlikely 
in these cases, I think we should not include them in the number 
of folksongs common to German and Swedish. There are twenty- 
seven that have relationships ranging from direct to remote. Twenty 
have direct or close relationship. It will be noticed also that two 
of those directly related, have only a few stanzas in common, and 
that one is common only to Low German and Swedish. From such 
results, it seems logical to conclude that the number of folksongs 
common to Swedish and German is not large, and that this number 
lies between twenty and twenty-seven. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Ronan S. Crane 
University of Chicago 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews published during the year 1928, together with 
a few bearing the date 1927 that were inadvertently omitted from 
the bibliography for that year (PQ, VII, 155-94). Professors God- 
frey Davies, A. O. Lovejoy, A. D. McKillop, and Napier Wilt have 
contributed the reviews signed with their respective initials. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR=American historical review. 

Archiv=Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
Beiblatt=Beiblatt zur Anglia. 

EHR=English historical review. 

ES=Englische Studien. 
GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift. 
JEGP=Journal of English and Germanic philology. 
LM=London mercury. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLR=Modern language review. 

MP=Modern philology. 

N §& Q=Notes and queries. 

PMLA=Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
PQ=Philological quarterly. 

RAA=Revue anglo-américaine. 

RC=Revue critique. 

RCC=Revue des cours et conférences. 

RELV=Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes. 
RES=Review of English studies. 

RH=Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 
RLC=Revue de littérature comparée. 

ESH=Revue de synthése historique. 

SP=Studies in philology. 

SRL=Saturday review of literature. 

TLS=Times [London] literary supplement. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume 
VIII, 1927. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by D. Everett and E. Seaton. Cambridge: Bowes 
& Bowes, 1928. Pp. vi+201. 
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Baugh, Albert C. ‘‘American bibliography for 1927. I. English 


language and literature.’’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 1-39. 
Sce especially pp. 26-33. 


Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘Recent works on prose fiction before 1809.”’ 
MLN, XLIII (1928), 416-25. 
An excellent general review. 
Bibliography of British history: Stuart period, 1603-1714. Edited 
by Godfrey Davies. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. x+ 
459. 


Rev. in N § Q, CLV (1928), 323-24; in TLS, Oct. 18, 1928, p. 746. 

This is the first volume to appear of the Bibliography of modern British 
history which was undertaken in 1909 by the Royal Historical Society and the 
American Historical Association. It is designed to give a selective list, with 
descriptive and critical notes, of the most important and useful bibliographies, 
printed sources, and ‘‘later works’’ now available for the study of the Stuart 
period. The titles, which number altogether close to 5,800, are grouped in 
sixteen chapters, as follows: ‘‘ English political and constitutional history,’’ 
‘“Military history,’’ ‘‘ Naval history,’’ ‘‘ Religious history,’’ ‘‘ Economic his- 
tory,’’ ‘‘Social,’’ ‘‘Literature, ballads, and journalism,’’ ‘‘Fine arts and 
music,’’ ‘‘Seience and medicine,’’ ‘‘ Political science,’’ ‘‘Local history,’’ 
*“Scotland,’’ ‘‘Treland,’’ ‘‘Wales,’’ ‘‘ Voyages and travels,’’ and ‘‘ Colonial 
history.’’ There are two indexes, one of the authors and books referred to 
and one of subjects. 

The test of a tool of research is of course in the using. It is safe to say, 
however, that for all those stucents of the literary history of this period who 
concern themselves with the interrelations between their subject and other 
phases of contemporary British life, this book will be a godsend. It will save 
them from much loss of time and, what is still more important, from that 
weakness for out-of-date or untrustworthy authorities which seems to be the 
besetting vice of most of us who venture unaided into the difficult fields of 
political, social, or religious history. 

I add the titles of a few works, most of them fairly well known, which 
ought perhaps to be inserted in a second edition. Chapter IV: William 
Stephens, An account of the growth of deism in England, London, 1696; John 
Leland, A view of the principal deistical writers, London, 1754; John Hunt, 
Religious thought in England from the Reformation to the end of the last 
century, London, 1870-73; J. M. Robertson, A short history of freethought, 
ancient and modern, 2nd ed., rewritten and greatly enlarged, London and New 
York, 1906; S. G. Hefelbower, The relation of John Locke to English deism, 
Chieago, 1918. Chapter V: Auguste Dubois, Précis de l’histoire des doctrines 
économiques dans leurs rapports avec les faits et avec les institutions, Tome 
premier: ‘‘L’époque antérieure aux physiocrates,’’ Paris, 1903. Chapter 
VI: J. Paul de Castro, ‘‘Principal London coffee-houses, taverns, and inns in 
the eighteenth century,’’ N § Q, 12, VI and VII (1920). Chapter IX: E. A. 
Burtt, The metaphysical foundations of modern physical science, London and 
New York, 1925.—P. 230: the name of the author, A. F. B. Clark, should be 
supplied in No. 2354. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Elementary exercises in bibliography.’’ Li- 
brary, Fourth series, IX (1928), 197-201. 


Deals with ‘‘Imposition in half-sheets,’’ ‘‘erroneous perfecting,’’ and 
‘“simple inference from watermarks.’’ The examples are all taken from 
eighteenth-century books. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Guessing in bibliography.’’ TLS, Apr. 12, 
1928, p. 272. 
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Cooper, Lane and Alfred Gudeman. A bibliography of the ‘‘Poet- 
ics’? of Aristotle. New Haven: Yale University Press; Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 
x+193. (‘‘Cornell studies in English,’’ XT.) 

Crane, Ronald S. ‘‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibli- 
ography.”’? PQ, VIL (1928), 155-94. 

Crane, R. S. and F. B. Kaye. <A census of British newspapers and 
periodicals, 1620-1800. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 


Carolina Press, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 156. 


Rev. by E. A. Baker in MLR, XXIII (1928), 357-58; by R. D. H[avens] in 
MLN, XLIII (1928), 212-13; by J. H[oops] in ES, LXIII (1928), 326; by 
L. C. Wroth in Library, Fourth series, IX (1928), 75-76. 


Esdaile, Arundell. Zhe sources of English literature: a guide for 
students. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. vii4+-131. 


Much valuable information and advice by one who knows the tools of the 
literary historian from long personal use. I have noted only one serious slip: 
on p. 95, after mentioning several bibliographies of individual authors, he 
says, ‘‘It is perhaps significant that all four of these works come from Am- 
erica, that spacious land, where Universities have staffs large enough to allow 
them some leisure’’! 


Firth, Sir Charles Harding. A bibliography of the writings of Sir 

Charles Firth. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. 45. 
The items are arranged by subject. 

Fordham, Sir Herbert George. H]and-list of catalogues and works 
of reference relating to carto-bibliography for Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1720 to 1927. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 25. 

Halkett, Samuel, and John Laing. Dictionary of anonymous and 
pseudonymous English literature. New and enlarged edition 
by James Kennedy, W. A. Smith, and A. F. Johnson. Volumes 
III-IV, H-P. London and Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1928. 
Cf. PQ, VI, 162. 

McKerrow, Ronald B. An introduction to bibliography for literary 
students. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 156- 
57. 


; Rev. by A. T. P. Byles in MLR, XXIII (1928), 223-26; by R. S. C[rane] 
in MP, XXV (1928), 372-74; by Charles Sisson in Library, Fourth series, 
VIII (1928), 478-82. 


Simpson, Perey. ‘‘Proof-reading by English authors of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries.’’ Oxford Bibliographical 
Society, Proceedings & papers, Vol. II, Part I, 1927 (Oxford, 
1928), pp. 5-24. 

“Some eighteenth-century trifles.”’ TLS, Aug. 30, 1928, p. 620. 
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_ Notes on recent sales at Sotheby’s; they concern especially Swift and Field- 

ing. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘Histoire littéraire générale et comparée 
(douziéme compte rendu annuel).’’ RSH, XLVI (1928), 
127-52. 

Williams, Iolo A. The elements of book-collecting. London: Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; New York: F. A. Stokes, 1927. Pp. 171. 


Rev. by R. B. McKerrow in Library, Fourth series, VIII (1928), 488-91. 

A sensible and charmingly written little book. The parts that will particu- 
larly interest the readers of this bibliography are Chapters II-VI, which deal 
with such matters as the determination of format, the make-up of a book, the 
detection of imperfections in a book, the discrimination of issues and editions 
(including a brief discussion of cancels), and the technique of bibliographical 
description. What is said on these points admirably supplements the more 
elaborate Introduction to bibliography of R. B. McKerrow, and for students 
of the eighteenth century has the additional merit of being based very largely 
on the typographical practice of that period. P. 16, 1. 21: for ‘‘two-three- 
three’’ read ‘‘two-three-two.’’ 


The Year’s work in English studies. Volume VII, 1926. Edited 
for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. Herford. 
London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 321. 


II. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Norte: I include here only such publications as have a fairly direct bear- 
ing on the problems of literary and intellectual history. 


Belloc, Hilaire. James the Second. London: Faber and Gwyer, 
1928. Pp. 304. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 26, 1928, p. 301. 
Besterman, Theodore. ‘‘A bibliography of Lord Macartney’s Em- 
bassy to China, 1792-1794.’’ N & Q, CLIV (1928), 201-04, 


221-25. 


A specimen of a forthcoming larger bibliography of voyages and travels 
(1600-1800). 


The Correspondence of King George the Third, from 1760 to De- 
cember, 1783. Printed from the original papers in the Royal 
Archives at Windsor Castle. Arranged and edited by Sir 
John Fortesque. London: Maemillan, 1927-28. 6 vols. 

Cox, Nicholas. The gentleman’s recreation. With a preface by 


E. D. Cuming. London: Cresset Press, 1928. Pp. xxiv-+136. 


Rev. in TLS, June 28, 1928. 
First published in 1674. 


Crane, Verner W. The Southern frontier, 1670-1732. Durham, 


N.C.: Duke University Press, 1928. Pp. xi+391. 


Chapter XIII throws new light on the connections between early eighteenth- 
century English philanthropy and the genesis of Georgia. 


Eden, Sir Frederic Morton. The state of the poor: a history of the 
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labouring classes in England, with parochial reports. Abridged 
and edited by A. G. L. Rogers. London: Routledge, 1928. Pp. 
li+383. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 20, 1928, p. 998. 
First published in 1797. 


Edwards, F. A. ‘‘Narratives of the great plague.’’ N & Q, CLIV 
(1928), 422-23. 
Some plague books earlier than Defoe’s. 
‘‘A Forerunner of Whitaker’s almanack.’’ TLS, July 26, 1928, 


pp. 541-42. 


An essay on Edward Chamberlayne’s Angliae notitia. Comment by Roger 
Howson, ibid., Sept. 6, 1928, p. 632. 


Forsythe, Robert Stanley. A noble rake. The life of Charles, 
Fourth Lord Mohun, being a study in the historical background 
of Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. Cambridge [Mass.] : Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xviii+310. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 27, 1928, p. 1027. 
George, M. Dorothy. England in Johnson’s day. London: Meth- 


uen, 1928. Pp. xvi+239. 


Rev. in TLS, May 31, 1928, p. 408. 
An anthology of extracts from literary sources designed to illustrate English 
social life in the middle eighteenth century. 


Gothein, Marie Luise. A history of garden art. Edited by Walter 
P. Wright. Translated from the German by Mrs. Archer- 
Hind. London: Dent, 1928. 2 vols. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 1, 1928, p. 797. ‘ 

Graham, Henry Grey. The social life of Scotland in the eighteenth 
century. London: Black, 1928. Pp. xii-+-545. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 23, 1928, p. 133. 

Grundy, C. Reginald. English art in the XVIIIth century. Lon- 

don: The Studio, 1928. Pp. xii+82, with plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 8, 1928, p. 819. 

Interior decoration of the eighteenth century (woodwork, wall 
treatments, staircases, chimney-pieces, and other details). From 
the designs by Abraham Swan. Selected by Arthur Stratton. 
London: Tiranti, 1928. 64 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, July 5, 1928, p. 505. 

“Jeffreys and the ‘Bloody Assize.’’’ TLS, July 12, 1928, pp. 

509-10. 


For discussion see correspondence in the issues for July 19, 26, Aug. 2, 9 
16, 23, and Sept. 6, 1928. y 19, 26, Aug. 2, 9, 


Laprade, William T. ‘‘The power of the English press in the 
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eighteenth century.’’ South Atlantic quarterly, XXVII 
(1928), 426-34. 


A brief but suggestive article based on an intimate knowledge of the ways 
of politicians with journalists in the eighteenth century. 


Lenygon, Francis. Decoration in England, 1640 to 1760. Sccond 

ed. London: Batsford, 1928. 
Rev. in TLS, May 17, 1928, p. 576. 

Mantoux, Paul. The industrial revolution in the eighieenth century. 
Revised edition translated by Marjorie Vernon. London: J. 
Cape; New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 

Namier, L. B. The structure of politics at the accession of George 


IIT. London: Maemillan, 1928. 2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 31, 1929, pp. 69-70. 


Oxford in 1710 from the Travels of Zacharias Conrad von Uffen- 
bach. Edited by W. H. Quarrell and W. J. C. Quarrell. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1928. 

The Portledge papers: Being extracts from the letters of Richard 
Lapthorne, Gent., of Hatton Garden, London, to Richard Cof- 
fin, Esq. of Portledge, Bideford, Devon, from December 10, 
1687 to August 7, 1697. Edited by R. J. Kerr and Ida C. 
Dunean, with a preface by Sir Edmund Gosse. London: J. 


Cape, 1928. Pp. 280. 


Rev. in TLS, Mar. 8, 1928, p. 163. 
Many references to books. 


Shaw, William A. ‘‘Burnet and the ‘characters’ of John Macky.”’ 
TLS, June 14 and 21, 1928, pp. 449, 466. Cf. also June 28 
and July 5, pp. 486, 504. 


Shaw defines his purpose as follows: ‘‘To show that the often-quoted 
‘Characters’ in Macky’s Memoirs were more or less finished drafts by Burnet 
and were intended by him to be worked up in the later part of the History 
of his own Time; and that the manuscript was purloined and published as 
another man’s production, and was deliberately mangled in the process of 
publication.’’ According to this view Burnet kept a rough-book in which he 
sketched the principal personages of the day, and constantly changed them. 
This volume was borrowed or purloined or came into the possession of Macky 
in some other way, and he added what Shaw calls ‘‘Scot!and Yard details,’’ 
probably obtained from brief personal descriptions of particular personages 
officially supplied to Customs officers ‘‘for the purposes of espionage and 
arrest.’’ The last suggestion may be rejected without hesitation, inasmuch 
as the government of Queen Anne is hardly likely to have contemplated the 
arrest of its own members (e.g., Marlborough, Godolphin, ete.). If Burnet 
wrote these characters, he could surely know what their originals looked like, 
since nearly all sat in the House of Lords with him. The only evidence Shaw 
adduces to prove that he kept a rough-book of characters is contained in Dart- 
mouth’s note that Burnet’s cousin said that after a debate in the House of 
Lords the bishop usually went home and altered everybody’s character, as 
they had pleased or displeased him that day (Preface to History, ed. Airy, 
p- xxxv). This may refer, however, to the many revisions of the text of the 
History. Even if the existence of the rough-book be conceded, it need not 
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have been the basis of Macky’s characters. The internal evidence is not con- 
vincing. Shaw writes: ‘‘It is next door to demonstrable that the character 
of Johnston in Macky’s volume is from Burnet’s pen, and likewise that of 
Carstares; and it is fully demonstrable that neither of these two characters 
could have been written by Macky.’’ Nevertheless the characters of Johnston 
in Burnet’s original memoirs (Foxcroft, Supplement, pp. 370, 392, 415) and 
in Macky (pp. 204-07) do not secm by the same writer. In the former he 
is said to have ‘‘great dexterity in managing business,’’ in the latter to be 
‘‘something too eredulous and suspicious.’’ Moreover, what possible service 
to Burnet would it be to reecrd commonplace details about Johnston whom 
he had known all his life? In spite of Shaw’s positive statement that the 
character of Carstares ‘‘emanated from Burnet and could only have emanated 
from Burnet,’’ there is no reason why the bishop should have drafted it for 
insertion in a later volume of his History, because he studiously ignores Car- 
stares in his earlier work and would have no occasion to mention him after- 
wards. On the other hand, if Shaw’s suggestion is correct that Macky’s 
troubles may have been ‘‘ perfidiously instigated by Carstares himself,’’ Macky 
may well have sought revenge by describing him as ‘‘the cunningest subtle 
dissembler,’* ete. The similarity between Macky’s characters and those in 
the Hyndford manuscript scarcely needed demonstration, inasmuch as the 
editor of the Carstares State papers, in which the latter is printed, pointed 
this out in 1774. Yet the strongest argument against the theory that Burnet 
wrote these characters in order to work them up into the later part of his 
Ilistory is that they would be useless for such a purpose. To take an ex- 
ample, what conceivable use would Burnet have for the sketch of the previous 
life of Marlborough (pp. 4-7). He had already described the general’s early 
life (Supplement, pp. 291-92, ete.), and when he wished to revise it in the 
light of later events he changed it into the form printed in the History. 
Neither version corresponds to Macky except in the details which were common 
knowledge. On the other hand, if Macky drew up these characters for the 
benefit of Sophia of Hanover, as the dedication asserts, a brief account to 
date of the lives of the most important contemporaries—her future subjects, 
as she hoped—and a description of their appearance, habits, ete., would be 
very useful to her, a stranger. Finally, it may be asked whether Burnet is 
supposed to have written the character of himself (Macky, pp. 138-40) in 
which he is deseribed as ‘‘a man neither of prudence nor temper’’?—G. D. 


Tanner, J. R. English constitutional conflicts of the seventeenth 
century, 1603-1689. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. 
x+315. 


Rev. by H. J. Laski in Economica, Dec. 1928, p. 388; in TLS, Dec. 6, 1928, 
p. 948. 


Tipping, H. Avray and Christopher Hussey. English homes. 
Period IV, Volume II, The Work of Sir John Vanbrugh and 
his school, 1699-1736. London: ‘‘Country Life,’’ 1928. Pp. 
Ixiv-+333. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 9, 1928, p. 579. 

Turner, Edward Raymond. The Privy Council of England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 1603-1784. Volume II. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xi-+-507. 

; : by A. L. Cross in AHR, XXXIV (1928), 117-19; in TLS, Oct. 4, 1928, 
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Whitley, William T. Artists and their friends in England, from 


1700 to 1799. London: Medici Society, 1928. 2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 1, 1928, p. 799. 


Whitley, W. T. The Baptists of London, 1612-1928: their fellow- 
ship, their expansion, with notes on their 850 churches. Lon- 


don: Kingsgate Press, 1928. Pp. 331. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 20, 1928, p. 1013. 


Wright, Charles and C. Ernest Fayle. A history of Lloyd’s. Lon- 


don: Maemillan, 1928. 
Rev. in TLS, May 17, 1928, p. 371. 


III. CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 


Anderson, Marjorie. ‘‘Interest in the Scottish highlands in eight- 
eenth-century English literature and its relation to the work 
of Sir Walter Scott.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of 
theses, Humanistie series, IV (1928), 313-16. 

Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘Some eighteenth-century Chaucer allusions.”’ 
SP, XXV_ (1928), 316-35. Additions by J. F. Royster, pp. 
336-39. 


Allusions which escaped Miss Spurgeon. The collection does not modify 
appreciably our notion of Chaucer’s place in the period. 


Brauchli, Jakob. Der englische Schauerroman um 1800 unter 
Beriicksichtigung der unbekannten Biicher: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Volksliteratur. Weida i. Thiir: Thomas & 
Hubert, 1928. Pp. 260. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, VI (1928), 174-75. 

The most valuable part of this monograph is the list of more than three 
hundred ‘‘novels of terror,’’ published chiefly between 1790 and 1830, which 
Brauchli prints as an appendix. It might easily have been made more nearly 
complete. One misses entirely, for example, the names of Sophia Lee and 
Charlotte Smith, and Clara Reeve is represented only by the familiar Old 
English baron. But it will save the future bibliographer of romantic fiction 
an immense amount of labor, and meanwhile, thanks to the threefold classifica- 
tion of the titles under period of publication, theme, and author, it furnishes 
solid support to the author’s generalizations, in the body of his study, con- 
cerning the characteristics and diffusion of the type. On these points Brauchli 
has much to say that is both interesting and new; especially illuminating are 
his chapters on the composition of the public to which the ‘‘ novels of terror’’ 
were addressed and on the importance of long established popular tastes as 
factors in their success. His chief limitations as a historian of romantic 
fiction are two: as a result of his predominantly analytical method of treat- 
ment he fails, I think, to take sufficient account of the significant differences 
in tone and method between the earlier and the later phases of the develop- 
ment; and, for the same reason perhaps, he tends to isolate the ‘‘novel of 
terror’’ of the late eighteenth century too completely from the earlier forms 
of sentimental fiction. He is less open to criticism on this last point than 
many of his predecessors, but a comparison of his treatment of ‘‘influences’’ 
(pp. 80-131) with the recent suggestions of J. R. Foster (PMLA, XLII, 443- 
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64 and XLIII, 463-75) will indicate how far he is from seeing his subject 
in its full historical perspective. 
Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Musaeus in English verse.’’ MLN, XLIII 


(1928), 101-04. 
A list of versions. 

A Century of broadside elegies, being ninety English and ten 
Scotch broadsides illustrating the biography and manners of 
the seventeenth century. Photographically reproduced and 
edited with an introduction and notes by John W. Draper. 
London: Ingpen and Grant, 1928. Pp. xviii+229. 

Rey. in TLS, Nov. 29, 1928, p. 925. 
Clark, Kenneth. The Gothic revival, an essay in the history of 


taste. London: Constable & Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+308. 


Rey. in TLS, Nov. 8, 1928, p. 823. 

An interesting sketch of the Gothic revival in architecture from the be- 
ginnings to the end of the nineteenth century. The chapters dealing with 
the early phases of the Revival (I-V) contain, along with much that is com- 
monplace (especially on the literary affiliations of the movement) a number 
of fresh details and suggestive discriminations. They fail to give us, how- 
ever, what we need most in this field—a careful analytical study, fully docu- 
mented, of the aesthetic presuppositions involved in ‘‘Gothicism’’ and of 
their background in the general thought of the period. 


Clark, William S. ‘‘The sources of the Restoration heroic play.’’ 
RES, IV (1928), 49-63. 


Clark’s main argument is directed against those modern scholars—he men- 
tions specifically J. W. Tupper, F. E. Schelling, and Allardyce Nicoll—who 
have interpreted the heroic play as primarily a ‘‘legitimate development’’ of 
pre-Restoration romantic drama. In opposition to this view, still widely ac- 
cepted, he insists once more on the importance of the debt to France: ‘‘The 
timed verse, in which these heroic plays were written, was introduced by the 
Earl of Orrery as a new dramatic fashion in frank imitation of the French 
mode. The historical theme, the names and types of the characters, the sit- 
uations and incidents of the plots, the sentimental motives in the action, even 
the lofty love [sic] of the dialogue—all these were in the main derived from 
the contemporary French heroic romances. Finally, the extremely bombastic 
language, which was not an original characteristic of the species, but developed 
subsequently, was inspired by fresh critical ideas on Dryden’s part, stimulated 
by the outburst of enthusiasm for the heroic poem, generated in France’’ 
(p. 62). ‘*In the face of this extensive dependence upon French suggestions, ’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘the resemblances between the heroic plays and the English 
drama of earlier periods come to have much less significance.’’ 

Clark, I think, exaggerates somewhat the opposition between his views and 
those of the critics mentioned above. Neither Tupper nor Nicoll, for example, 
excludes the hypothesis of French influence quite so completely as he leads 
us to suppose, and, on the other hand, he himself in his final summary (p. 63) 
makes allowance—rather grudgingly, it is true—for the continued working 
of native tradition after the Restoration. He falls into some confusion, too, 
when he attempts (see p. 50) to differentiate his point of view from that of 
these earlier scholars. ‘‘An historical study of sources for the heroic play,’’ 
he says, ‘‘tends to modify profoundly the conclusions to which a broad, critical 
survey of the serious drama before and after the interregnum might easily 
lead’’ (italics mine). But this distinction of method becomes meaningless 
when we realize that the revivals of Beaumont and Fletcher and other early 
dramatists on the Restoration stage—to say nothing of their currency in print 
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—made them just as organic a part of the environment in which the heroic 
play developed as the romances themselves. The truth is no doubt that sug- 
gestions from the one source mingled in the minds of Dryden and his con- 
temporaries with suggestions from the other and that it is impossible with 
the facts at our disposal to settle in any precise way the proportion of in- 
iquity between them. Clark, however, deserves our thanks for his able and 
vigorous restatement of the case for a French influence. To the evidence 
presented by H. W. Hill in his monograph on La Calprenéde, he adds several 
valuable points of his own, notably a demonstration that The Indian Queen 
was indebted in several important ways to Gomberville’s Polexandre (pp. 55- 
57) and a suggestive discussion of the effect of Dryden’s interest in the heroic 
poem on the style and imagery of his later heroic plays (pp. 60-61). 
Collins, A. S. The profession of letters: a study of the relation of 
author to patron, publisher, and public, 1780-1832. London: 


Routledge, 1928. Pp. 279. 
Rey. in TLS, Dee. 13, 1928, p. 985. 

Covent Garden drollery. Edited by the Rev. Montague Summers. 

London: Fortune Press, 1927. Pp. vii+124. 
Rey. in TLS, Jan. 26, 1928, p. 57. 

Covent Garden drollery: a miscellany of 1672. Edited by G. Thorn- 
Drury. London: Dobell, 1927. Pp. xxi+-154. 

Rev. by V. de Sola Pinto in RES, IV (1928), 468-72; in TLS, Jan. 26, 

1928, p. 57. 

Das, Praphulla Kumar. Evidences of a growing taste for nature 
in the age of Pope. Caleuita: Caleutta University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 64. 

Nothing new. 

Dent, Edward J. Foundations of English opera: a study of musical 
drama in England during the seventeenth century. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xi+-242. 

Rev. in TLS, June 21, 1928, p. 464. 

Elton, Oliver. A survey of English literature, 1730-1780. Lon- 

don: Edward Arnold, 1928. 2 vols. 


Rev. by E. E. Kellett in New statesman, Dee. 8, 1928, pp. 291-92; in TLS, 
Jan. 17, 1929, p. 41. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. The noble savage: a study in romantic 
naturalism. New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. Pp. 
ix-+535. 

Rev. by F. A. Pottle in SRL, Aug. 25, 1928, p. 67; in TLS, Sept. 6, 1928, 
p- 629. 

An important contribution to the historiography of ideas. Doubtless a few 
‘‘noble savages’’ in English literature between the sixteenth century and 1830 
have eluded the author’s inquisition; but his census is far more comprehensive 
than any previously made, and his accounts of individual specimens are full, 
lively, usually exact, and instructively contrasted and correlated. In the more 
philosophical part of his task—his attempts to show the relation of the con- 
ecption to other ideas, to trace, historically and psychologically, its sources 
and effects, to distinguish and account for the successive phases of its history 
—Fairchild, though often illuminating, has not, I think, been wholly success- 
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ful. The subject is pervaded by the ambiguities and confusions attaching 
to the term ‘‘nature’’; while much more alert to these than most previous 
writers, the author does not altogether escape them, and does not sufficiently 
point out the part they played in the processes with which he deals. Nor 
does he clearly bring out certain’of the most important general facts con- 
cerning the idealization of the ‘‘savage.’’ I can mention here only two of 
these. (1) The characteristic quest of the ‘‘rationalism’’ of the late Re- 
naissance and the Enlightenment was for truths which could be supposed dis- 
eoverable by each man for himself by ‘‘the pure light of nature’’; i.e., by 
the reason identical in all. Such truths must be uniform and obvious, and 
the knowledge of them dependent upon no socially mediated tradition. The 
ereeds and codes actually current showed no such uniformity, simplicity, and 
self-evidence to the plain man. This was explained in the prevalent philosophy 
of history as the result of a long series of unhappy sophistications due to 
‘‘pride’’ or ambition. Strip these off and primitive man—or the savage, as 
his approximate equivalent—is disclosed as the embodiment of what is uniform 
and fundamental in all men. The savage conceived as the model of humanity 
was thus primarily an expression of the central idea of this anti-intellectualistic 
rationalism. Now much that is called (even by Fairchild) ‘‘ romantic natural- 
ism’’ is essentially this idea-complex of the Aufklarung or a development 
from it. (2) An assumption impressed upon sixteenth-century writers by 
several traditions, but especially by the influence of Stoicism, was the superior- 
ity of things as ‘‘Nature’’ made them over things as ‘‘art,’’ ie., human 
design, had transformed them. But man himself tel qu’il a da sortir des 
mains de la nature was supposed to be exemplified by the savage. The sources, 
motives, ambiguities, implications, and immense influence of this fundamental 
antithesis of ‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘art’’ Fairchild has not sufficiently analyzed, 
though many of his citations illustrate it. The locus classicus for the idea 
in English literature—Shakespeare’s reply to Montaigne in Winter’s tale, IV, 
iv—is not mentioned. The special theme of the book is, in these and some 
other respects, too little brought into relation with what may be called the 
general logic of primitivism. And its historical perspective seems to me partly 
false; it is only half-emancipated from certain common confusions about 
‘‘Romanticism’’ which I have tried to point out elsewhere (see PMLA, June, 
1924). The author seems to have started with the notion that ‘‘naturalism’’ 
and primitivism are of the essence of Romanticism, and at the same time with 
a traditional classification of certain authors as Romantics. Much of the 
evidence which he himself faithfully presents tends to correct these confusions; 
but the odd result is that the greater part of the volume deals with a period 
in which true primitivism was being overcome by ideas antithetic to it, and 
with writers who are shown to have had little or no belief in the nobility of 
the real savage and who, in most senses of the vague term, were not repre- 
sentative of ‘‘naturalism.’’ Though open to criticism in these points, the 
book is a very welcome addition to our knowledge of an extremely important 
phase of the history of thought and taste——A. O. L. 


Flasdieck, Hermann M. Der Gedanke einer englischen Sprach- 
akademie in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Jena: Verlag der 


Frommannschen Buchhandlung, 1928. Pp. viii+246. 


Rev. in Archiv, CLIV (1928), 142. 

Traces the idea of an academy for the regulation of the English language 
from the Renaissance to the present day. The first four chapters (pp. 1-143) 
deal with the period before the end of the eighteenth century. A richly docu- 
mented study. 


Gotd, Souéo. ‘‘Les premiers échanges de civilisation entre ]’Ex- 
tréme-Orient et 1’Occident dans les temps modernes.’’ RLC, 
VIII (1928), 401-19, 601-18. 
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An interesting general survey of the subject. Section II deals with ‘‘Les 
idées morales de la Chine introduites en Occident’’; Section III with ‘‘La 
doctrine de Confucius introduite en Occident.’’ 


Haas, C. E. de. Nature and the country in English poetry of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1928. Pp. 301. 

Rev. in TLS, July 26, 1928, p. 549. 

Hadley, Frances W. ‘‘The theory of milieu in English criticism 
from 1660 to 1801.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of 
theses, Humanistic series, IV (1928), 321-24. 

Halévy, Elie. The growth of philosophical radicalism. Translated 
by Mary Morris. With a preface by A. D. Lindsay. London: 
Faber and Gwyer, 1928. Pp. xvii+-554. 

Rey. in TLS, Jan. 10, 1929, p. 19. 

Heltzel, Virgil B. ‘‘The rules of civility (1671) and its French 
souree.’’ MLN, XLIII (1928), 17-22. 

Hillhouse, James T. The Grub-street journal. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1928. Pp. vii+-354. 


A valuable monograph on one of the most interesting periodicals of the 
Walpole era. Hillhouse begins (Chapter I) by investigating its external his- 
tory, including the hitherto obscure question of the identity of its editors, 
on which he is able to throw new light. He then deals at some length (Chapter 
IL) with the problem of Pope’s connection with the Journal; as to this see 
a review by George Sherburn, MP, XXVI, 361-67. His other chapters (III- 
VI) are devoted to an account of the numerous controversies in which the 
paper was engaged and in general to an analysis of its extremely miscella- 
neous contents. A useful appendix lists by numbers ‘‘all essays, letters, poems, 
epigrams, etc., which appeared in the first main section of the Grub-street 
Journal and in the Literary Courier of Grub-street, and in the column called 
‘From the Pegasus in Grub-street,’ which ran from number 16 of the Journal 
to the end, number 418.’’ Altogether a very welcome contribution to our 
knowledge of ecighteenth-century journalism. 


Hotson, Leslie. Zhe commonwealth and Restoration stage. Cam- 


bridge [Mass.]: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. ix-+-424. 


Rev. by 8. C. Chew in Books, Oct. 21, 1928, p. 25; in TLS, Nov. 15, 1928, 
p. 853. 


Hussey, Christopher. The picturesque: studies in a point of view. 


London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 308. 


Rev. by B. Sprague Allen in MLN, XLIV (1929), 121-23; in TLS, Dee. 1, 
1927, p. 905. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘The first English translator of Werther.”’ 
MLN, XLIII (1928), 36-38. 
Cf. his note, ibid, p. 467. 
Muddiman, J. G. ‘‘Fictitious newspapers.’’ N & Q, CLV (1928), 
101-02. 
Cf. ibid, CLIV, 333, 408, and CLV, 12. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A history of late eighteenth century drama, 
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1750-1800. Cambridge: University Press, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 
165. 


Rev. by M. St. Clare Byrne in RES, IV (1928), 355-56; by L. Cazamian 
in RAA, V (1928), 367; by F. H. Schwartz in Beiblatt, XXXIX (1928), 
74-77. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A history of Restoration drama, 1660-1700. 
Second edition. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. ix 
+410. 

O’Leary, John Gerard. English literary history and bibliography. 
A thesis accepted for the diploma of the Library Association. 
With a foreword by R. A. Peddie. London: Grafton & Co., 
1928. Pp. xii+192. 


Chapters II-V contain a brief and rather superficial account of the develop- 
ment of literary history in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Ornstein, Martha. The réle of scientific societies in the seventeenth 


century. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xiv 
+308. 


Rev. by J. H. Randall, Jr. in AHR, XXXIV (1929), 386-87 (reservations 
as to the author’s conception of the history of early modern science) ; in TLS, 
Sept. 27, 1928, p. 679. 

First published in 1913 and now reprinted without revision. 


Partridge, Eric. ‘‘The 1762 efflorescence of poetics.’? SP, XXV 
(1928), 27-35. 


This article deals with four works the ‘‘accumulative importance’’ of which, 
we are told, ‘‘makes of 1762 an annus mirabilis artis poeticae.’’ They are 
John Foster’s Essay on the different nature of accent and quantity, John New- 
bery’s (7) Art of poetry on a new plan, James Ogden’s Epistle on poetical 
composition, and Daniel Webb’s Remarks on the beauties of poetry. Part- 
ridge's treatment of them is extremely amateurish. Foster’s book he has 
apparently only glanced at; he completely obscures its main intention and 
gives an altogether misleading statement of its position on the question of 
quantity in English verse. His discussion of the Art of poetry, which he re- 
gards as the most important book of the four and to which he devotes nearly 
half his space, is likewise unsatisfactory in nearly every respect. He mentions 
the fact that this work ‘‘has sometimes been attributed to Goldsmith,’’ but 
he dismisses the matter without examination, unaware of the evidence that 
Goldsmith really did have a hand in it (see Prior’s Life, I, 416-17), and goes 
on to suggest, in a note, that ‘‘the author may have been Francis Newbery, 
the publisher’s son’’—though he was only a schoolboy of nineteen in 1762! 
The truth is that the Art of poetry was a revision, with considerable additions 
from various other sources, of a small text-book for young children first pub- 
lished by Newbery in 1746—The art of poetry made easy. . .. Being the 
seventh volume of the Circle of the sciences, §c. Partridge might have spared 
us same absurdity in his account of the ideas of the book had he known this 
fact, the clue to which was provided by Gibbs as long ago as 1886 (see his 
edition of The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, V, 409-10, 412). For of the passages 
which he quotes in order to convince us that the Art of poetry had a ‘‘very 
significant’’ place in the ‘‘efflorescence’’ of 1762 (pp. 31-33), two of the 
longest—the first and the fifth—were taken over almost verbatim from the 
school-book of 1746. I have not succeeded yet in tracing all the rest, but 
at least three of them, including one which is said to show that even ‘‘in the 
matter of style in poetry, Newbery appears in accord with the new movement 
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for freedom and picturesqueness,’’ had their source in the Traité des études 
(1726-31) of the good but certainly not very romantic Rollin. The Art of 
poetry is an interesting book, but its value does not lie in the novelty of its 
ideas: in none of the passages, in fact, that Partridge quotes from it is there 
a single point of view that had not been a commonplace of criticism for at 
least a century. The remainder of the article is of a piece with what has 
gone before. Ogden’s Epistle is dismissed briefly; it is, thinks Partridge, 
the least ‘‘significant’’ of the grcup, though he admits that he has never seen 
a copy. His analysis of Webb is accurate as far as it goes, but it does not 
go nearly far enough: of the brilliant defense of Shakespeare’s artistry and 
penetrating study of his use of metaphor—passages which make of the Re- 
marks one of the most original critical productions of the day—there is scarce- 
ly a word; Partridge can see only the platitudes with which these insights 
are mixed. 

Perry, Charner Marquis. ‘‘The genesis and operation of moral 
judgments: a study of British theories from Hobbes to Adam 
Smith.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Human- 
istic series, V (1928), 27-32. 

Powicke, F. J. The Cambridge Platonists. London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, 1926; Cambridge [Mass.]: Harvard University Press, 


1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 165-66. 
Rev. by Emile Bréhier in Revue d’histoire de la philosophie, II (1928), 
429-31; by S. P. Lamprecht in Philosophical review, XXXVII (1928), 187-89. 
Praz, Mario. ‘‘ Poets and wits of the Restoration.’’ English studies, 


X (1928), 41-53. 
Suggestive remarks occasioned by recent studies of Etherege, Sedley, Roches- 
ter, and Marvell. 
Richardson, Caroline Frances. English preachers and preaching, 
1640-1670: a secular study. London: S.P.C.K.; New York: 


Maemillan, 1928. Pp. xii+359. 
Rev. by Austin Warren in MLN, XLIII (1928), 545-46; in TLS, Aug. 2, 
1928, p. 560. 
Saurat, Denis. Milton et le matérialisme chrétien en Angleterre. 


Paris: Rieder, 1928. Pp. 243. 

Rev. by Ch. B[émont] in RH, CLVIT (1928), 407-08; by Paul Chauvet in 
RAA, VI (1928), 172-74; by André Leroy in Revue d’histoire de la philos- 
ophie, II (1928), 427-29; by S. Reinach in RC, LXII (1928), 231-32; in TLS, 
Oct. 11, 1928, p. 735. 

Three parts: ‘‘Robert Fludd,’’ ‘‘De Fludd a4 Milton: les Mortalistes,’’ 
and ‘‘Le systéme de Milton.’’ Much of the matter of the book appeared, 
in English, in Milton, man and thinker (1925), but there are additions, par- 
ticularly in the first two parts, and the order of treatment has been changed 
in order to throw the chief emphasis on the successive phases in the develop- 
ment of ‘‘le matérialisme occultiste’’ during the seventeenth century. 


Schneider, Rudolf. Der Ménch in der englischen Dichtung bis auf 
Lewis’s ‘‘Monk’’ 1795. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1928. Pp. 


ix+204. 
Chapters VII-X deal with the Restoration and eighteenth century. 
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Smith, David Nichol. Shakespeare in the eighteenth century. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. 91. 


Rev. by Oswald Doughty in MLR, XXIV (1929), 86-88; in TLS, Sept. 27, 
1928, p. 683. 

~~ digg Pence lectures which make up this book were delivered in Birkbeck 
College, London, in November, 1927. They describe, in lucid and flexible 
prose, the general movement of Shakespearean acting, scholarship, and criticism 
from the Restoration to the end of the eighteenth century. The specialist 
will not earry away from them any great number of new facts, but he will 
find many pages of fresh interpretation and appreciation, and an admirably 
clear statement of the changing ideals of editors and critics. The discussion 
of Johnson (pp. 47-52, 68-84) is particularly illuminating; if any better brief 
characterization of his place in the development of Shakespearean scholarship 
and criticism has been written, I have not seen it. 


The Social and political ideas of some English thinkers of the 
Augustan age, A. D. 1650-1750. <A series of lectures delivered 
at King’s College, University of London, during the session 
of 1927-28. Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. London: Harrap, 


1928. Pp. 247. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 15, 1928, p. 846. 
Contains studies of Filmer, Halifax, Locke, Hoadly, Defoe, Swift, Boling- 
broke, and the ‘‘ Jacobites and Non-Jurors.’’ 


Spencer, Hazelton. Shakespeare improved. Cambridge [Mass.] : 
Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. xii+406. Cf. PQ, VII, 
167. 


Rev. by B. V. Crawford in PQ, VII (1928), 318-19; by W. H. Durham in 
University of California chronicle, XXX (1928), 259-61; by G. Kitchin in 
MLR, XXIV (1929), 82-84; by Allardyce Nicoll in MLN, XLIII (1928), 
400-02; by D. M. Walmsley in RES, IV (1928), 472-74; in TLS, July 5, 1928, 
pp. 493-94. 


Stones, G. B. ‘‘The atomic view of matter in the XVth, XVIth, 
and XVIIth centuries.’’ Jsis, X (1928), 445-65. 

Thornton, Richard H. ‘‘The periodical press and literary currents 
in England, 1785-1802.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of 
theses, Humanistic series, IV (1928), 347-52. 

Thorp, Willard. ‘‘The stage adventures of some Gothic novels.’’ 
PMLA, XLIII (1928), 476-86. 


How far were the characteristic themes and effects of Gothic romance 
naturalized on the English stage before 1800? This question Thorp seeks 
to answer by analyzing seven plays produced between 1781 and 1798, the 
sources of which were novels of the ‘‘Gothic’’ type, together with two other 
productions of which the Gothicism appears to have been the invention of 
their writers. He concludes that ‘‘an examination of these dramatized ver- 
Sions discloses the curious fact that their authors seem to have taken pains 
to minimize the horrors of their originals rather than to utilize them for 
dramatic eftect,’’ and that they ‘‘ frequently perverted the terrors into comedy, 
by the way of concession to a public which was not yet willing to suffer a 
tomanticized theater.’? So far as I can judge, his generalizations fit the facts 
which he presents sufficiently well, though in his treatment of Boaden’s drama- 
tization of The Romance of the forest he perhaps stresses unduly the ‘‘timid- 
ity’’ of the playwright in the ghost scene. The chief weakness of the article 
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is the too sharp contrast which it establishes between the taste of novelists 
and their readers and that of contemporary dramatists and their public. For 
Thorp ‘‘Gothicism’’ is more or less equivalent to the cult of the supernatural 
(ef., for example, his reason for not considering Boaden’s dramatic version 
of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Italian, p. 485). Consequently, when he finds his drama- 
tists either omitting the supernatural from their plays or giving it a comic 
turn, he concludes that theater-goers of the late eighteenth century were less 
hospitable to romantic themes than the novel readers of the same period. 
There is doubtless some truth in this view, especially for the last few years 
of the century, but it certainly exaggerates the importance of supernaturalism 
in the works of the school of ‘‘Gothic’’ novelists that culminated in Mrs. 
Radcliffe. As we have been recently reminded (see J. R. Foster in PMLA, 
XLII, 443 ff), these writers tended, precisely as did the dramatists whom 
Thorp has studied, to reduce the supernatural element in their themes to a 
minimum and to rationalize it whenever it appeared; they were followers 
not so much of Walpole as of Prévost, and their Gothicism was less an affair 
of ghosts and enchantments than of sentimental adventures amid a romantic 
mise en scéne. 
Trevelyan, G. M. ‘‘ ‘Artificial’ comedy.’’ TLS, Jan. 5, 1928, p. 12. 
Comment by Elmer Edgar Stoll, Mar. 1, 1928, p. 150; by G. M. Trevelyan, 
Mar. 8, p. 170; by T. A. Lacey, Mar. 15, p. 188. 


Tricks of the town: eighteenth-century diversions. Being reprints 
of three eighteenth-century tracts. With an introduction by 
Ralph Straus. London: Chapman and Hall, 1928. Pp. xxv 
+256. 

Three pamphlets describing aspects of London life shortly before the middle 
of the century. 

Walmsley, D. M. ‘‘The influence of foreign opera on English 
operatic plays of the Restoration period.’’ Anglia, LII (1928), 


37-50. 
Whitford, Robert C. ‘‘Juvenal in England, 1750-1802.’’ PQ, VII 


(1928), 9-16. 

Whiting, George W. ‘‘Political satire on the London stage, 1675- 
90.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Humanistic 
series, IV (1928), 353-56. 

Wilson, John Harold. The influence of Beawmont and Fletcher 
on Restoration drama. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. Pp. 164. 

Wood, Paul Spencer. ‘‘The opposition to neo-classicism in Eng- 


land between 1660 and 1700.’’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 182-97. 


Wood discusses briefly a number of the obstacles that interfered with ‘‘the 
complete dominance of the neo-classical movement after 1660,’’ especially the 
characteristic individualism of the English people, ‘‘the prestige of Elizabethan 
literature,’’ and the tendency in various quarters to object to ‘‘the strict rules 
of Aristotelian formalism.’’ His main object is to combat the view that these 
phenomena were manifestations of a ‘‘romantic’’ spirit. He makes some 
sensible points, which doubtless still need to be emphasized in introductory 
courses on this period, though hardly, one would think, in the pages of a 
learned journal. That his own perspective is still somewhat old-fashioned 
is indicated by his statement (p. 182) that ‘‘1660 definitely begins the 
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classical period.’’—P. 190: the passage quoted here from Oldham’s poem 
‘‘Upon the works of Ben Johnson’’ is not a protest against the ‘‘rules’’; 
it is concerned, as the context shows, merely with various forms of affectation 
and pedantry in style. 


Wray, Edith. ‘‘English adaptations of French drama between 
1780 and 1815.’’ MLN, XLIII (1928), 87.90. 
A useful hand-list of plays. 
Wright, Louis B. ‘‘Notes on Thomas Heywood’s later reputation.’’ 
RES, IV (1928), 135-44. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Richard Baxter 


Richard Baxter and Margaret Charlton: a Puritan love-story. Be- 
ing the breviate of the life of Margaret Baxter, 1681. With 
an introductory essay, notes and appendices by John T. Wil- 


kinson. London: Allen and Unwin, 1928. Pp. 204. 
Rey. in TLS, June 7, 1928, p. 425. 


William Beckford 
The Travel-diaries of William Beckford of Fonthill. Edited with 
a biographical introduction by Guy Chapman. London: 
Constable, 1928. 2 vols. 
Rey. in TLS, May 3, 1928, p. 331. Cf. ébid., May 10, 1928, p. 358. 
May, Marcel. La jeunesse de William Beckford et la genése de son 


“‘Vathek.’’ Paris: Presses universitaires, 1928. Pp. 437. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, VI (1928), 69-70; by Léon Lemonnier in 
Les langues modernes, XXVI (1928), 457-58. 

The eight chapters of this book are divided equally between a sketch of 
Beckford’s early life and a psychological and literary study of Vathek. May 
displays considerable insight and sympathy in dealing with the biographical 
aspects of his subject, but being restricted for the most part to printed docu- 
ments, he has been unable to add much of importance to what we have known 
since the publication of Melville’s Life and letters in 1910. He has been 
much more successful in his efforts to explain the genesis and to penetrate 
the meaning of Vathek. Of the sources to which he calls attention for the 
first time, the most important are probably two Oriental tales published in 
the Bibliothéque des romans at the time of Beckford’s first visit to the Con- 
tinent. The discussion of the literary influences is conducted with much 
finesse, in close connection with a study of the psychological forces that de- 
termined the inner content and meaning of the novel, and the effect of the 
whole is greatly to enhance our understanding of one of the most interesting 
productions in the history of English Pre-romanticism.—P. 331: a more likely 
source than Dante for the motif of the flaming hearts in the Hall of Eblis 
is Gueullette’s Mogul tales. See M. P. Conant, The Oriental tale in England 
(New York, 1908), pp. 36-38. Miss Conant also notes the influence of Les 
aventures d’Abdalla (pp. 38-41, and cf. May, pp. 253-57). P. 433: May’s 
bibliography of the literature relating to Vathek contains no mention of The 
episodes of Vathek, ed. Lewis Melville, London, 1912. Nor are these tales, 
long supposed to be lost, discussed anywhere in his book. 
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Jeremy Bentham 


A Comment on the Commentaries: a criticism of William Black- 
stone’s Commentaries on the laws of England. By Jeremy 
Bentham. Now first printed from the author’s manuscript 
with introduction and notes by Charles Warren Everett. Ox- 


ford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. vii+253. 


Rev. in TLS, May 10, 1928, p. 357. 

The manuscript of the Comment was discovered among Bentham’s papers 
in the library of University College, London. Everett’s introduction deals 
with the circumstances that led to the writing of the work and with the chief 
questions at issue between Bentham and Blackstone. 


William Blake 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. ‘‘Unpublished references to Blake by 
Hayley and Lady Hesketh.’’ SP, XXV (1928), 1-10. 
Herford, C. H. -William Blake. Manchester: University Press; 

London: Longmans, 1928. Pp. 16. 
Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Blake and Klopstock.’’ SP, XXV (1928), 


11-26. 


It is possible that Blake was familiar with The Messiah by 1803, but the 
evidence given by Pierce is far from decisive, and it certainly does not war- 
rant the statement (p. 12) that ‘‘if we find seeming traces of The Messiah’s 
influence on Blake’s poetry from 1803 on, even if these traces seem at times 
a little vague, it is right that we should be impressed by them.’’ The ‘‘traces’’ 
which Pierce has found consist of nineteen scattered parallels between the 
Prophetic Books and Collyer’s translation of Klopstock’s poem. Some of 
them (e.g., b2, d, f, h, j, 1) are extremely far-fetched; not one of them in- 
volves a resemblance that could not be explained equally well by supposing 
either coincidence or a common acquaintance with Milton or the Bible. Pierce, 
indeed, recognizes their inadequacy as proofs of influence and falls back in 
the end upon general impressions, ‘‘a haunting sense that there is something 
common’’ between the two poets—which is only another way of saying that 
the problem is not susceptible of scholarly investigation. 


Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Blake and Thomas Taylor.’’ PMLA, XLIII 
(1928), 1121-41. 
Wicksteed, Joseph H. Blake’s Innocence and Experience: a study 
of the songs and manuscripts ‘‘shewing the two contrary states 
of the human soul.’” London: Dent, 1928. Pp. 301. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 13, 1928, p. 644. 


James Boswell 


The Hypochondriack. Being the seventy essays by the celebrated 
biographer, James Boswell, appearing in the London Magazine, 
from November, 1777, to August, 1783, and here first reprinted. 
Edited by Margery Bailey. Stanford University, Cal.: Stan- 


ford University Press, 1928. 2 vols. 
Rev. by BR. W. Chapman in MLN, XLIV (1929), 109-13; by R. S. C[rane] 
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in MP, XXVI (1929), 375-76; by B. R. Redman in Books, July 15, 1928, 
p. 10; in RLC, VIII (1928), 741; in TLS, Sept. 6, 1928, p. 629. 


Pleadwell, Frank Lester. ‘‘Lord Mountstuart—Boswell’s Maece- 


nas.’? American collector, V (1928), 233-41. 


Five letters from Lord Mountstuart to William Hamilton, 1764-67. No 
references to Boswell. 


Henry Brooke 


Seurr, Helen Margaret. Henry Brooke. A thesis submitted to the 
Graduate Faculty of the University of Minnesota .. ., May, 
1922. [Minneapolis, Minn., 1927]. Pp. vi+-128. 

Stevenson, Lionel. ‘‘Brooke’s Universal beauty and modern 
thought.’?’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 198-209. 


John Bunyan 


The Pilgrim’s progress. By John Bunyan. London: Noel Douglas, 
1928. Pp. 233. 

A facsimile of the British Museum copy of the first edition. 

The Pilgrim’s progress and The Life and death of Mr. Badman. 
Edited by G. B. Harrison. London: Nonesuch Press, 1928. 
Pp. 450. 

The Church book of Bunyan Meeting, 1650-1821. Being a repro- 
duction in facsimile of the original folio in the possession of 
the T'rustees of Bunyan Meeting at Bedford, entitled A Booke 
containing a record of the Acts of a congregation of Christ in 
and about Bedford, and a brief account of their first gather- 
ing. With an introduction by G. B. Harrison. London: Dent, 
1928. Pp. xii+260. 

Brown, John. John Bunyan (1628-1688) : his life, times and work. 
The tereentenary edition revised by Frank Mott Harrison, with 
marginal notes, addenda and appendices. London: Hulbert 


Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. xxiv-+515. 
Rev. in TLS, Mar. 22, 1928, p. 227. 


Harrison, G. B. John Bunyan: a study in personality. London: 
Dent, 1928. Pp. 191. 


These two books seem to be the most important of the numerous biographics 
and appreciations called forth by the tercentenary. 


“The Spirit of Bunyan.’’ TLS, Nov. 29, 1928, pp. 917-18. 
Edmund Burke 


Gwynn, Denis. ‘‘Dr. Hussey and Edmund Burke.’ Studies, an 
Trish quarterly review, XVII (1928), 529-46. 
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Robert Burns 


Journal of a tour in the Highlands made in the year 1787. By 
_ Robert Burns. Reproduced in facsimile from his original 
manuscript in the possession of Mr. William K. Bixby. With 
introduction and transcript by J. C. Ewing. London: Gowans 
and Gray, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 19, 1928, p. 37. 
The Letters of Robert Burns. Selected, with an introduction, by 
R. Brimley Johnson. London: John Lane, 1928. Pp. ix+188. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 22, 1928, p. 888 (points out errors in the text). 
Anderson, Harry B. ‘‘Robert Burns, his medical friends, attend- 
ants, and biographer.’’ Annals of medical history, X (1928), 
47-58. 
The chief point of the article is that Burns’s death was due, not to alcohol- 
ism, but to endocarditis. ‘‘In his correspondence the symptoms Burns de- 
scribes and the information he furnishes are sufficiently definite to place the 


diagnosis of his disease beyond reasonable doubt.’’ The same conclusion had 
been reached by Sir James Crichton-Browne in his Burns in a new light.—I 


owe this summary to F. B. Snyder. 
Dewar, R. ‘‘Two Burns relies.’’ TLS, Oct. 25, 1928, p. 783. 
Comment by Davidson Cook, Nov. 8, 1928, p. 834. 

Ferguson, J. De Laneey. ‘‘Cancelled passages in the letters of 
Robert Burns to George Thomson.’’ PMLIA, XLIII (1928), 
1110-20. 

Schroder, J. H. E. ‘‘Burns and Rudel.’’ TZS, Apr. 19, 1928, p. 
290. 


The source of ‘‘Sae far awa.’’ The discussion is continued in the issues 
of TLS, for May 31, June 7, Sept. 6, and 27, pp. 412, 430-31, 632, and 687. 


Snyder, Franklyn Bliss. ‘‘Burns and his biographers.’’ SP, XXV 


(1928), 401-15. 
Snyder, Franklyn Bliss. ‘‘A note on Burns’s language.’’ MLN, 


XLIIT (1928), 511-18. 


Samuel Butler 


Satires and miscellaneous poetry and prose. By Samuel Butler. 
Edited by René Lamar. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. 


Pp. xxi+-504. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 16, 1928, p. 591. 
deBeer, E.S. ‘‘The later life of Samuel Butler.’’ RES, IV (1928), 


159-66. 

A somewhat over-condensed but generally clear statement of what is definite- 
ly known from contemporary sources concerning Butler’s life from the Resto- 
raticn to his death in 1680. A few details are given for the first time, but 
the value of the article is in the main that of a full and precisely documented 
mise au point. Two minor oversights should perhaps be pointed out. The 
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author refers in his introduction to René Lamar’s important paper on Butler’s 
early life, but when he comes (p. 163) to discuss the poet’s connection with 
the Duke of Buckingham in 1673 he neglects to state that it was Lamar who 
diseovered and utilized for the first time the document on which our knowledge 
of this fact rests (RAA, I, 217). And it is not quite correct to say (p. 165) 
that the gifts of Charles II to Butler ‘‘were not known to Aubrey or to other 
contemporaries.’’ Aubrey’s words are: ‘‘They [Charles and Clarendon] both 
promised him great matters, but to this day he haz got no employment, only 
the king gave him... li’’ (Brief lives, ed. Andrew Clark, I [Oxford, 1898], 
136). Aubrey, in short, did know the fact of the gifts; what he did not know 
was the precise amount. 


Greg, W. W. ‘‘Hudibrasties.’? TLS, Aug. 23, 1928, p. 605. 


Criticism of Lamar’s edition of the Satires and miscellaneous poetry and 
prose. 


Susanna Centlivre 


Bowyer, John Wilson. ‘‘Susanna Freeman Centlivre.’’ MLN, 


XLIII (1928), 78-80. 
Mainly additions to the bibliography of her works in the Cambridge history. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
Heltzel, Virgil B. ‘‘Chesterfield and the anti-laughter tradition.’’ 
MP, XXVI (1928), 73-90. 
Heltzel, Virgil B. ‘‘Chesterfield and the tradition of the ideal 
gentleman.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Hu- 
manistie series, IV (1928), 325-28. 


Charles Churchill 


Whitford, Robert C. ‘‘Gleanings of Churchill bibliography.”’ 
MLN, XLIII (1928), 30-34. 
Supplements and corrects Beatty’s article in PMLA, XLII, 162-76. 


Colley Cibber 


Habbema, D. M. E. An appreciation of Colley Cibber, actor and 
dramatist, together with a reprint of his play ‘‘The Careless 


husband.’’ Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1928. Pp. 190. 
Rey. in TLS, July 12, 1928, p. 517. 
_‘*The study here presented,’’ says the author, ‘‘is the outgrowth of a de- 
sire to claim for Colley Cibber a rather higher place in the history of the 
literature of the eighteenth century than has been allotted to him.’’ The 
exposition of this thesis fills seventy-eight pages and includes chapters on 
Cibber’s life, on his career and merits as actor and theatrical manager, on 
the morals of Restoration comedy, on the relation of Cibber’s plays to the 
movement for dramatic reform, and on the stage-history and literary qualities 
of The Careless husband. There is little in this part of the book that need 
detain the specialist: few of the facts are new and the treatment is amateurish 
in the extreme. Nor is the edition of The Careless husband which occupics 
the second half of the volume a much more satisfactory piece of work. I pass 
over the question whether Habbema should not have reprinted the text of 
1721, which was revised by Cibber, rather than that of the first edition (1705). 
A more serious fault is his neglect to give any exact description of the seven 
editions he has collated, or any clear statement of the bibliographical relations 
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existing between them. He does, it is true, remark (p. 80) that editions ‘‘A, 
B, D, were evidently based on the editio princeps . . ., whereas E and F were 
based on C, which forms part of the complete edition of Cibber’s works [1721], 
revised by himself.’’ Something more precise than this, however, is needed 
if we are to form a true picture of the evolution of the text. As to the ac- 
curacy of his reproduction of the first edition, a collation of a few scattering 
pages shows a number of slight variations from the original, mostly in details 
of capitalization and punctuation. 


Senior, F. Dorothy. The life and times of Colley Cibber. London: 


Constable, 1928. Pp. xvi+286. 

Rev. in TLS, July 12, 1928, p. 517. 

Miss Senior’s statement in her ‘‘Prologue’’ that she has not in any respect 
‘*shed new light on my subject’’ should prepare one for what follows. The 
author recounts in a light and superficial fashion the outstanding events and 
all the well known gossip about Cibber; gives brief pictures of some of the 
people closely connected with him, his son Theophilus, his daughter Charlotte, 
Mrs. Barry, Nance Oldfield, and Peg Woffington; and takes all of Cibber’s 
enemies, especially Pope, to task for attacking him. The discussion of Cibber’s 
plays is more than superficial. Among the appendices are a list of the parts 
played by Cibber, the chronology of his plays, a reprint of the first edition 
of The Careless husband, and some extracts from Fielding’s The Tryal of 
Colley Cibber. There are a number of excellent illustrations—N. W. 


Jeremy Collier 
Bradley, L. J. H. ‘‘Jeremy Collier’s ‘Mareus Aurelius.’’’ TLS, 


Jan. 19, 1928, p. 44. 
Comment by Michael Holland, ibid., Jan. 26, 1928, p. 62. 


Freeman, Edmund L. ‘‘ Jeremy Collier and Francis Bacon.’’ PQ, 
VII (1928), 17-26. 


Borrowings from Bacon in Collier’s Essays. 
William Collins 


Garrod, H. W. Collins. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. 123. 


Rev. in N §& Q, CLV (1928), 432; in TLS, Feb. 7, 1929, p. 95. 

Garrod interprets Collins, in contrast with Gray, as an ‘‘inheritor of un- 
fulfilled renown,’’ a poet more interesting for his potentialities than for his 
accomplishment. But vexation at Swinburne’s ‘‘over-pitched praises’’ leads 
the critic to dweli on Collins’s actual failures rather than on his successes, 
possible or actual. A keen analysis of the text of the Odes yields some bril- 
liant emendations, and much, we gather, that cannot be corrected. After a 
close scrutiny of the Ode occasion’d by the death of Mr. Thomson, Garrod 
says candidly: ‘‘I am left with a perplexed sense that this is a better poem 
than I seem to have allowed—I had almost said, a better poem than it should 
be.’’ One is tempted to generalize this comment and make it the conclusion 
of the book: Collins is a better poet than he should be—if judged by his 
lapses in punctuation, rhetoric, and scholarship.—A. D. McK. 


Garrod, W. H. ‘‘Errors in the text of Collins.’’ T7ZS, Mar. 15, 
1928, p,. 188. 


The discussion is continued by various hands in the issues for Mar. 22, 29, 
Apr. 5, and 12, pp. 221, 243, 257, and 272. 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘A lost poem by Collins.’’ TLS, Dee. 6, 
1928, p. 965. 
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The poem is An Epistle to the editor of Fairfax his translation of Tasso, 
which was advertised in February and March, 1750, but apparently never 
published. Interesting remarks on its place in Collins’s work. 

Woodhouse, A. S. P. ‘‘Collins and Martin Martin.’’ TLS, Dec. 


20, 1928, p. 1011. 


Borrowings from A late voyage to St. Kilda in Stanza X of the Ode on 
the popular superstitions of the Highlands. 


Abraham Cowley f 
Nethereot, A. H. ‘‘ Abraham Cowley as dramatist.’’ RES, IV 
(1928), 1-24. 


Nethereot, A. H. ‘‘The letters of Abraham Cowley.’’ MIN, XLITII t 
(1928), 369-75. i 


William Cowper 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. ‘‘Additional notes on John Johnson’s 
diary.’’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 571-72. 
Cf. PMLA, XLII, 946-62. 
Fausset, Hugh I’Anson. William Cowper. London: Jonathan A 
Cape, 1928. Pp. 219. i 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 25, 1928, p. 776. : 


Daniel Defoe 


The Shakespeare Head edition of the novels and selected writings 
of Daniel Defoe. Oxford: Blackwell, 1927-28. 14 vols. ; 
A Tour thro’ the whole island of Great Britain. By Daniel Defoe. : 
With an introduction by G. D. H. Cole. London: Peter Davies, q 


1927. 2 vols. Cf. PG, VII, 173. 


A very attractive reprint of the first edition. The text is an exact repro- f 
duction of the original except that Herman Moll’s maps of the counties of 
England and Wales are inserted in loco. The introduction is hardly adequate, 
and does little more than point out the general importance of the Tour to 
the economic historian. Its great defect is that it leaves untouched the ques- 
tion of Defoe’s sources, apart from the assertions that ‘‘he borrowed freely 
from guide-books and works of reference in supplementing what he knew by 
direct observation,’’ and that he ‘‘unblushingly borrowed a good many par- 
ticulars’’ from Macky’s A Journey through England in familiar letters. The 
first statement is too vague to be very helpful, and the second is very dubious. 
Usually Defoe mentions Macky only to refute him, and when his descriptions 
are similar to those of the earlier writer, it is probable that both authors were 
borrowing from a common source. Defoe frequently mentions his indebtedness 
to Gibson’s edition of Camden, and his debt is even greater than he acknowl- 
edges. Before the value of the Tour as historical evidence can be determined 
it is essential that it be compared with earlier descriptions of England. This 
would reveal the new information incorporated, which in its turn could be 
partially tested at least by sources not available when Defoe was writing. At 
present it is impossible for the student of the Tour to tell whether a passage 
is merely a rehash of what had already appeared in print, an accurate de- 
scription of what Defoe actually witnessed, or whether a fertile imagination 
1s supplying the place of observation. Unfortunately Cole’s introduction will 
furnish little guidance toward the solution of these difficult problems. His 
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suggestion that Defoe ‘‘had as little scruple in writing about places to which 
he had never been as... in issuing, from his confinement in Newgate, his 
narrative of the Great Storm’’ is not likely to lead astray anyone who is 
familiar with W. P. Trent’s valuable contributions to our knowledge of that 


author.—G. D. 
Flasdieck, H. M. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe im Lichte der neueren Fors- 


chung.’’ Deutsche Rundschau, Jan., 1928. 

Hubbard, L. L. ‘‘Text changes in the Taylor editions of Robinson 
Crusoe.’ Papers of the Bibliographical society of America, 
XX (1928), 1-76. 

Pollert, Hubert. Daniel Defoes Stellung zum englischen Kolonial- 
wesen. Phil Diss. Miinster, 1928. Pp. 210. 

Seeord, A. W. ‘‘Defoe’s release from Newgate.’’ TLS, Jan. 26, 


1928, p. 62. 


Sir John Denham 


The Poetical works of Sir John Denham. Edited with notes and 
introduction by Theodore Howard Banks, Jr. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 


University Press, 1928. Pp. xi+362. 

Rev. in TLS, July 5, 1928, p. 501. 

The first edition of Denham with any pretensions to completeness or scholar- 
ship. The text, except for eight pieces, is based on the Poems and translations 
of 1668. It is accompanied by an introductory study of Denham’s life and 
place in the history of poetry, by notes both textual and historical, and by 
six appendices, which include, among other things, a discussion of various 
writings falsely attributed to Denham, a useful collection of allusions to 
Cooper’s hill, and a bibliography. The work on the text seems to be very 
competently done, and the commentary brings together much precise and 
pertinent information. As a matter of editorial technique one could wish 
that Banks had not included parallels with later writers among his explanatory 
notes on the poems; it would have been better, I think, to group them by 
themselves in a comprehensive appendix on Denham’s influence. 


John Dryden 
Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘Dryden, Hobbes, and the Royal Society.’ 


MP, XXV (1928), 417-38. 
After outlining briefly the dilemma in which the early leaders of the Royal 
Society, disciples of the new mathematical philosophy but at the same time 
good Christians, found themselves placed by the ‘‘atheistical’’ tendencies 
associated with the extreme mechanism of Hobbes, Bredvold proceeds to show 
(1) how their desire to combat materialism led to the formulation of ‘‘a 
critique of the very science they were promoting, a critique which varied all 
the way from timidity in generalization to philosophical skepticism,’’ and (2) 
how the attitude of Dryden to Hobbes, shown chiefly in his plays, and his 
early praises of the Royal Society reflect at once an awareness of the character- 
istic views of the scientists and a sympathy with their position. From this 
he concludes that ‘‘ when we look for the meaning and importance of [Dryden’s] 
distrust of the reason in Religio laict and The Hind and the panther, or for 
the interpretation of his ingenuous changeableness in literary opinions, we 
must go, among other places, to his intellectual experiences with the new 
science, with Hobbes, and with the Royal Society.’’ 
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The article is a well written and extremely suggestive contribution to our 
understanding of Drydcn’s relation to his age. I am not sure, however, that 
in thus linking Dryden’s point of view in his religious poems with that of 
the scientists, Bredvold has not overlooked one important distinction. That 
the avowals of ‘‘skepticism’’ quoted on pages 434 and 436 from the Defense 
of the Essay of dramatic poesy and the Preface to Sylvae imply an attitude 
very similar to the anti-dogmatism of Glanvill and Boyle there can of course 
be no doubt, and Bredvold is certainly right in seeing in them an effect of 
the poet’s association with the Royal Society. What is not so certain is that 
the ‘‘skepticism’’ of the Religio laict and The Hind and the panther is of 
the same type or that it can be derived from the same source. After all, as 
Bredvold himself recognizes (see p. 430), the scepsis scientifica of Glanvill 
and Boyle stopped far short of genuine philosophical skepticism. Its import 
was chiefly methodological; Glanvill well described its essence when he wrote 
that the ‘‘ Free Philosophers are by other accounted Scepticks from their way 
of enquiry, which is not to continue still poring upon the Writings and 
Opinions of Philosophers, but to seek Truth in the Great Book of Nature; 
and in that search to proceed with wariness and circumspection without too 
much forwardness in establishing Maxims, and positive Doctrines: To propose 
their Opinions as Hypotheseis, that may probably be the true accounts, with- 
out peremptorily affirming that they are.’’ ‘‘This,’’ he added, ‘‘is Scepticism 
with some; and if it be so indeed, ’tis such Scepticism, as is the only way to 
sure and grounded Knowledge’’ (Essays .... [London, 1676], p. 44). Bredvold 
does not, I think, sufficiently stress this point, nor does he recognize—what is 
even more important—that this brand of ‘‘skepticism’’ coexisted, in the writ- 
ings of both Boyle and Glanvill, with religious rationalism of a somewhat 
pronounced type. Now when Dryden described himself in the Preface to 
Religio laici as one ‘‘naturally inclin’d to skepticism in philosophy,’’ he was 
using these words to define an attitude that was only superficially similar to 
that of the scientists. He was not concerned with the same issues or with 
the same antagonists. His problem was neither scientific method nor material- 
ism; what preoccupied him was the question of the ability of man’s unaided 
reason to attain religious truth, and his attack was directed against, not the 
Hobbists, but the rationalists, both the deists and those orthodox rationalists 
who numbered, in his time, most of the so-called ‘‘skeptics’’ of the Royal 
Society. It is clearly of this last group that he is thinking when he com- 
plains that ‘‘our modern philosophers, nay, and some of our philosophizing 
divines, have too much exalted the faculties of our souls, when they have 
maintain’d that by their foree mankind has been able to find out that there 
is one supreme agent or intellectual being which we call God; that praise 
and prayer are his due worship; and the rest of those deducements, which 
I am confident are the remote effects of revelation, and unattainable by our 
discourse; I mean as simply consider’d, and without the benefit of divine 
illumination’’ (italics mine). And the language in which, in the same passage, 
he insists on the complete impotence of man’s reason to ascertain any of the 
fundamental dogmas of religion indicates more plainly still the sharp oppo- 
sition between his attitude in 1682 and that of Glanvill or Boyle: ‘‘They 
who would prove religion by reason do but weaken the cause which they en- 
deavour to support: ’t is to take away the pillars from our faith, and to 
prop it only with a twig; ’t is to design a tower like that of Babel, which, 
if it were possible (as it is not) to reach heaven, would come to nothing by 
the confusion of the workmen. For every man is building a several way; 
impotently conceited of his own model and his own materials: reason is al- 
ways striving, and always at a loss; and of necessity it must so come to pass, 
while ’t is exercis’d about that which is not its proper object. Let us be 
content at last to know God by his own methods; at least, so much of him 
as he is pleas’d to reveal to us in the sacred Scriptures; to apprehend them 
to be the word of God is all our reason has to do; for all beyond it is the 
work of faith, which is the seal of heaven impress’d upon our human under- 
Standing.’’ This is a very different sort of ‘‘skepticism’’ from that which 
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appears in the Defense of the Essay and the Preface to Sylvae; and it can- 
not, I think, be wholly or even mainly accounted for as a product of the same 
set of influences. Its sources must probably be sought in various places, for 
it is merely a new manifestation of a very old theological attitude—the 
‘*fidéisme’’ of a long line of apologists in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Catholics many of them, running unbroken through Montaigne and 
Charron to La Mothe Le Vayer and Pascal (see the recent work of Henri 
Busson, Les sources et le développement du rationalisme dans la littérature 
frangaise de la Renaissance [Paris, 1922], especially pp. 52-56, 97-109, 420-23, 
428, 434-49, 458-89, 619-21). 

‘*Cleopatra and ‘‘that Criticall warr.’’ TLS, Oct. 11, 1928, pp. 


717-18. 

Contains an interesting appreciation of All for love. 

Diffenbaugh, Guy Linton. The rise and development of the mock 
heroic poem in England from 1660 to 1714: Dryden’s ‘‘ Mac 
Flecknoe.’’ Urbana, Illinois, 1926. Pp. 28. 

A chapter from a University of Illinois dissertation. 

Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘Dryden versus Settle.’’ MP, XXV _ (1928), 
409-16. 

Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘Uncollected verse by John Dryden.’’ TLS, 
Dee. 27, 1928, p. 1025. 

Items in the Huntington Library and the Bodleian. 

Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘An adaptation of one of Dryden’s plays.”’ 
RES, IV (1928), 88. 

Wild, B. Josef. Dryden und die rémische Kirche. Leipzig: Robert 
Noske, 1928. Pp. ix+-90. 

Students familiar with Dryden’s works and the chief studies relating to 
him will find little in this brief sketch of his religious development that will 
be new to them. Wild is convinced of the sincerity of the conversion to 
Rome, but his account of the influences, particularly those of an intellectual 
order, that helped to bring it about is superficial and confused. He sees in 
Dryden’s avowal of ‘‘skepticism in philosophy,’’ for example, only a con- 
fession of doubt as to the dogmas of revealed religion, and he uses it as a 
warrant for placing him, at all events before 1682, in the company of such 
‘*deists’’ and ‘‘rationalists’’ as Herbert of Cherbury and Charles Blount 
(see pp. 14-16, 58-59). And though he notes the passage in Religio laici in 
which Dryden mentions his reading of Simon’s Histoire critique du Vicur 
Testament (pp. 54, 55), he neglects altogether the important question of the 
effect of that epoch-making work upon the poet’s thought. 


John Dunton 


McCutcheon, Roger P. ‘‘John Dunton’s connection with book- 
reviewing.’’ SP, XXV (1928), 346-61. 


Sir George Etherege 
The Works of Sir George Etherege. Edited by H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith. Volumes I and II, Plays. Oxford: Blackwell, 1927. 
Cf. PQ, VII, 174. 
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Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, V (1928), 475-76; by V. de Sola Pinto in RES, — 
IV (1928), 341-49. 


The Letterbook of Sir George Etherege. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Sybil Rosenfeld. Oxford: University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1928. Pp. ix+441. 

Foster, Dorothy. ‘‘Sir George Etherege.’’ TLS, May 31, 1928, 
p. 412. 

Foster, Dorothy. ‘‘Sir George Etherege: collections. Addenda.’’ 
N & Q, CLIV (1928), 28. Cf. PQ, VII, 174. 

‘“‘Sir George Etherege.’? TLS, Mar. 1, 1928, pp. 137-38. 


David Garrick 


The Diary of David Garrick, being a record of his memorable trip 
to Paris in 1751. Now first printed from the original manu- 
seript and edited by Phyllis Clair Alexander. Oxford: Uni- 


versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1928. Pp. x+-117. 


Rev. in TLS, July 19, 1928, p. 533. Comment by R. W. Chapman, ibdid., 
July 26, 1928, p. 552. 


[Notes on the sale of two Garrick collections.] 7'ZS, June 28, 
1928, p. 492. 


John Gay 


Irving, William Henry. John Gay’s London. Cambridge [Mass.] : 
Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. xviii+459. 


Though Irving has something to say about Gay’s career and reputation 
and though most of the topics he treats are brought into at least a vague 
connection with Trivia, the subject of his book is really the life of London 
in Gay’s time, or rather those aspects of the life of London that are mirrored 
in the verse of the period. He discusses in his second chapter some of the 
literary influences that helped to mould the treatment of London in poetry, 
and then hastens on to accumulate passages describing the life of the streets, 
the habits of rakes and whores, and popular London amusements. The full- 
ness of his documentation in these chapters reflects at once his own anti- 
quarian zest and the richness of the Harvard library. What he gives us is 
indeed rather an anthology than a serious social history. To attempt to re- 
construct ‘‘the way ordinary people lived’’ in the past from a single class 
of literary documents is at best a questionable procedure, and one’s doubt 
as to the value of the result is increased in Irving’s case by the fact that 
his documents are almost all the work of satirists. To this reservation must 
be added another: Irving has a habit of playing fast and loose with chronol- 
ogy. As an example of his method we may take his discussion of the English 
merchant in Chapter III (pp. 205-08). ‘‘The English merchant of that 
time,’’ he says, ‘‘was lazy.’’ The context makes clear that by ‘‘that time’’ 
he means the early eighteenth century; yet he proceeds to illustrate his asser- 
tion by a passage from Sorbiére, who wrote in 1667, and to this he adds, for 
other traits of the picture, bits from poems dating respectively 1663, 1615, 
1598, and 1597! The distortion of history which results from such a method 
is all too common throughout his book; time and again texts from the early 
seventeenth century or from the middle or later eighteenth are treated as if 
they had equal value for his purpose with texts written during the period 
with which he is specially concerned. This is plainly a false assumption, and 
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it detracts seriously from the historical value of a book which shows much 
out-of-the-way reading and which is written, for the most part, entertainingly 
and with gusto. 


Joseph Glanvill 


Nicolson, Marjorie. ‘‘The real Scholar Gipsy.’’ Yale review, 


XVIII (1928), 347-63. 
An admirably written sketch of Francis Mercury Van Helmont. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


The Collected letters of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Katharine 
C. Balderston. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. lii+ 
190. 


Rev. by A. W. Pf[ollard] in Library, Fourth series, IX (1928), 335-36; in 
TLS, Nov. 8, 1928, pp. 813-14. 

A very careful and intelligent piece of work, probably the most important 
single contribution to our knowledge of Goldsmith’s life that has appeared 
for nearly a century. 

The materials which Miss Balderston makes accessible for the first time 
in print include nine genuine letters, a number of forgeries, inserted ‘‘ merely 
to safeguard future students of the letters from imposition,’’ the full text 
of Mrs. Hodson’s narrative of Goldsmith’s youth, and a group of documents 
relating to the Threnodia Augustalis and to She stoops to conquer. In addition 
she has been able to furnish new and in several cases more complete texts, 
based on an independent collation of the originals, for thirty-one letters al- 
ready in print, and, in a number of instances, to rectify the dates adopted 
by previous editors. Finally, in an Introduction designed to illustrate the | 
letters, she gives us studies of five important biographical problems—Gold- 
smith’s relations with his family, the authenticity of his Fiddleback escapade, 
the circumstances that led to the abandonment of his intended voyage to 
India, the occasion of his composition of the Threnodia Augustalis, and the 
history of the revision and production of She stoops to conquer. On all these 
topics, as well as on numerous smaller points that arise in the course of her 
commentary on the texts, she has much that is both new and important to 


say. 

Of the high quality of her editing there can be no question. Her accuracy, 
judged by the letters she has reproduced from printed sources, is exemplary; 
in a collation of eleven of these, I have noted only one slip—a brief postscript 
is omitted from Letter IX (see p. 41 and ef. Prior, Life, I, 267). The same 
painstaking care is exhibited in her notes on the text. These are for the 
most part models of precision and sobriety. It was, perhaps, unnecessary 
to tell us, apropos of an allusion to ‘‘an old Saxon poem’’ in a letter of 
1772 (p. 109) that ‘‘Goldsmith, as is obvious, made no distinction between 
Saxon and Middle English.’’ But this is exceptional: Miss Balderston, in 
general, keeps close to her text, and seldom writes a note merely to display 
her own learning. Occasionally, indeed, she errs on the other side by with- 
holding information, especially of a bibliographical sort, which most of her 
readers will need, as when she alludes, without references, to Monro’s class 
books (p. 5, n. 2), to the recently discovered proof of Goldsmith’s part in @ 
Geography and history of England published by Dodsley in 1765 (p. 73, 2. 
3), to a lawsuit against Colman involving The Good-natured man (p. 97, 0. 
1), or to Reynolds’-note-books (p. 103, n. 3; but ef. p. 110, n. 2). These, 
however, are insignificant defects in an edition which is distinguished through- 
out by tact and good sense and which does high honor both to Miss Balderston 
herself and to her teacher, C. B. Tinker. 

I add a few notes on details. P. 39, n. 3: Goldsmith’s remark to Bryanton 
—‘‘you see I use Chinese names to show my own erudition, as I shall soon 
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make our Chinese talk like an Englishman to show his’’—can hardly be used 
as proof that ‘‘he was already [in August, 1758] actively planning The Citizen 
of the World.’’ The allusion is plainly to the next paragraph of the letter, 
in which Goldsmith gives the substance of the Chinese scholar’s ‘‘lecture.’’ 
P. 73, n. 2: further proof that Goldsmith had lodgings in Gray’s Inn in the 
early part of 1764 is contained in the MS Register of Members of the Society 
of Arts, where his address is given as ‘‘No. 9 Holbourn Court, Grays Inn.’’ 
P. 110, n. 1: Miss Balderston omits to state that Letter XXXVI, like letter 
XXXV, was first printed in N §& Q, 5, VII, 102. P. 110, n. 2: that Gold- 
smith had begun to go to Edgeware as early as 1768 appears from an entry 
in Perey’s diary for May 7 of that year: ‘‘Then went to Edgeware & dined 
with Goldsmith’’ (B. M. Addit. MS, 32,336, fol. 117). 


New essays by Oliver Goldsmith. Now first collected and edited 
with an introduction and notes by Ronald S. Crane. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 175. 


Rev. by K. C. Balderston in MLN, XLIII (1928), 404-05; by L. I. Bred- 
vold in MP, XXVI (1928), 113-15; by L. Cazamian in RAA, V (1928), 476- 
78; by Caroline F. Tupper in JEGP, XXVII (1928), 571-72; in RLC, VIII 
(1928), 350; in TLS, Nov. 8, 1928, p. 813-14. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Oswald Doughty. London: Scholartis 
Press, 1928. Pp. liv-+-243. 

An Exhibition in the Yale University Library of the works of 
Oliver Goldsmith in connection with the bicentenary of hig 
birth. New Haven: Printed for the Yale University Library, 
1928. Pp. 7. 

Bonner, Willard Hallam. ‘‘ ‘Poems for young ladies.’ A biblio- 


graphical note.’’ N & Q, CLV (1928), 129-32. 


Notes on the editions of 1767, 1770, and 1785, and on the text of Edwin 
and Angelina. 


‘Oliver Goldsmith. 1728(?)-1774.’’ TLS, Nov. 8, 1928, pp. 813-14. 
Smith, H. J. Oliver Goldsmith’s The citizen of the world: a study. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. Cf. PQ, VI, 182; 


VII, 176. 


_ Rev. by K. C. Balderston in MLN, XLIII (1928), 403-04; by Hans Marcus 
in Archiv, CLIII (1928), 123-26; by L. F. Powell in RES, IV (1928), 111-13. 


Thomas Gray 


Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘An alleged holograph of Gray.’’ TLS, Nov. 


8, 1928, p. 834. 
Comment by Leonard Whibley, ibid., Nov. 15, 1928, p. 859. 


Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Gray and the Bedingfields.’’ TLS, Mar. 15, 
1928, p. 188. 

Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘ ‘Jack’ and ‘Johnny’ in Gray’s letters.’’ TLS, 
Sept. 13, 1928, p. 648. 

Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘Manuscripts of Thomas Gray and William 
Mason at York.’’ TLS, Apr. 5, 1928, p. 257. 
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Thomas Hobbes 


The Elements of law, natural and politic. By Thomas Hobbes. 
Edited with a preface and critical notes by Ferdinand Tonnies. 
To which are subjoined selected extracts from unprinted MSS. 
of Thomas Hobbes. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xvili+-195. 
Rev. in N §& Q, CLIV (1928), 214-15; in TLS, Jan. 3, 1929, p. 8. 


Charles Hopkins 


Maxwell, Baldwin. ‘‘Notes on Charles Hopkins’ Boadicea.’’ RES, 
IV (1928), 79-83. 


Samuel Johnson 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Dr. James.’’ TLS, Dee. 13, 


1928, p. 991. 


Comment by 8S. M._Ellis, Dee. 20, 1928, p. 1011, and by L. F. Powell, Jan. 
3, 1929, p. 12. 


Flood, W. H. Grattan. ‘‘On the death of Dr. Robert Levet.’’ RES, 


IV (1928), 88 89. 


A note on the text as published in Thomas Parks’ edition of Johnson’s 
Poetical works (1805). Cf. RES, III, 442-45. 


Hollis, Christopher. Dr. Johnson. London: Victor Gollanez, 1928. 


Pp. 203. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 20, 1928, p. 663. 
Lynd, Robert. Dr. Johnson and company. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton; New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. Pp. 248. 
Powell, L. F. ‘‘Samuel Johnson: an early ‘Friend of the Bod- 
leian.’’’ Bodleian quarterly record, V (1928), 280-81. 
Reade, Aleyn Lyell. Johnsonian gleanings. Part V, The Doctor’s 
life, 1728-1735. London: Privately printed for the author by 
Perey Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd., 1928. Pp. xii+314. 
Rev. by R. 8. C[rane] in MP, XXVI (1928), 245-46; by J. C. S[quire] in 


LM, XVIII (1928), 543-45; in N §& Q, CLV (1928), 143; in TLS, Oct. 4, 
1928, p. 708. Cf. also TLS, Apr. 26 and Nov. 29, 1928, pp. 313, 938. 


Roberts, S. C. ‘‘Johnson in Grub street.’’ Cornhill magazine, 
Oct., 1928, pp. 440-51. 
Roscoe, E. S. Aspects of Dr. Johnson. Cambridge: University 


Press, 1928. 


Rev. by Sylva Norman in Nation and Athenaeum, July 14, 1928, pp. 502, 
503; in N §& Q, CLV (1928), 126. 


Small, Miriam R. ‘‘The source of a note in Johnson’s edition of 
Macbeth.’’ MLN, XLIII (1928), 34-35. 


A borrowing from the Lady’s museum. 
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Squire, J. C. ‘‘Johnson’s contributions to other people’s works.”’ 
LM, XVII (1928), 273-85. 


Junius’’ 


The Letters of Junius. Edited with an introduction by C. W. 


Everett. London: Faber and Gwyer, 1927. Pp. lviii--410. 
Rev. in TLS, Mar. 8, 1928, p. 161. 


Sir William Killigrew 
Lawrence, W. J. ‘‘Sir William Killigrew’s The siege of Urbin.’’ 


TLS, Oct. 18, 1928, p. 755. 
Comment by B. M. Wagner, ibid., Nov. 1, 1928, p. 806. 


John Locke 


Zobel, Arthur. ‘‘Darstellung und kritische Wiirdigung der Sprach- 
philosophie John Lockes.’’ Anglia, LII (1928), 289-344. 


Henry Mackenzie 


The Anecdotes and egotisms of Henry Mackenzie, 1745-1831. Now 
first published. Edited with an introduction by Harold Wil- 
liam Thompson. Oxford: University Press; London: Hum- 


phrey Milford, 1928. Pp. xxxiv-+303. 

Rev. by M. Y. Hughes in University of California chronicle, XXX (1928), 
488-90; by J. A. Inglis in Scottish historical review, XXV (1928), 204-05; 
by C. Wilkinson in LM, XVII (1928), 599-600; in SRL, May 26, 1928, p. 917; 
in TLS, Mar. 1, 1928, p. 145. 

The Man of Feeling. By Henry Mackenzie. Edited, with an in- 
troduction, by Hamish Miles. London: Scholartis Press, 1928. 
Pp. 208. 


Rev. by H. W. Husbands in MLR, XXIII (1928), 490-91; in TLS, Aug. 9, 
1928, p. 579. 


Andrew Marvell 


The Poems and letters of Andrew Marvell. Edited by H. M. Mar- 
goliouth. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 2 vols. Cf. PQ, 
VII, 180. 

Rev. by Pierre Legouis in RAA, V (1928), 472-75. 

Legouis, Pierre. André Marvell, poéte, puritain, patriote, 1621- 
1678. Paris: Henri Didier; London: Oxford University Press, 
1928. Pp. xi+514. 

Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, VI (1928), 65-67; by Mario Praz in English 
studies, XI (1929), 33-40; by G. C. Moore Smith in MLR, XXIV (1929), 78- 
80; in TLS, Jan. 3, 1929, p. 9. 

Some may question whether Marvell deserves, either as man or as poet, the 
patient and exhaustive scrutiny to which Legouis has subjected him in this 


excellent book. From the point of view of the historian, the answer cannot 
be in doubt: in few figures of the middle seventeenth century can we study 
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more profitably the complex play of tendencies out of which came the moral 
and aesthetic ideals of the Restoration. And Legouis, without losing sight 
of the purely individual aspects of his subject, has omitted no pains to charac- 
terize and interpret those traits of Marvell that make him symptomatic of 
his generation. To read the chapters (I, IV, V) in which he traces the course 
of the poet’s political views and attachments from the outbreak of the Civil 
War to his death is to gain a new understanding not only of Marvell himself 
but incidentally also of some of the forces that affected Englishmen in general 
during those years. The same thing is true to an even greater degree of the 
chapters on Marvell’s lyric poetry (II, III) and on his later satires and 
controversial pamphlets (VI, VII). These constitute a series of literary 
studies of a type that we seldom meet with outside the school of French critics 
to which Legouis belongs. Admirably planned and written, they give us at 
once a just and sympathetic estimate of Marvell’s talent and a body of 
materials which will be of the greatest value to the historian of taste and 
style. I have no space for an inventory of their riches; suffice it to say that 
they cannot be neglected by any one who is interested in such questions as 
the influence of Donne, the intermingling of ‘‘baroque’’ and ‘‘classical’’ 
styles in mid-century verse and prose, or the technique of early Restoration 
satire. 


William Mason: see Thomas Gray 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘A letter from Lady Mary to Mr. Wortley 
Montagu.’’ RES, IV (1928), 327-30. 
‘‘Lady Mary W. Montagu’s fiction.’?’ TLS, Aug. 16, 1928, p. 596. 


Dorothy Osborne 


The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple. Edited .... 
by G. C. Moore Smith. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. 


1i+-331. 
Rev. in N & Q, CLV (1928), 341-42; in TLS, Oct. 25, 1928, p. 777. 


Thomas Otway 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Contemporary satire in Otway’s Venice 


preserved.’’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 166-81. 


The author’s contention is that this play, first acted in February, 1682, is 
full of satire against Shaftesbury and his supporters. ‘‘In six respects,’’ 
he asserts, ‘‘contemporary allusions may be traced farther and more pre- 
cisely than previous students have done,’’ and his claim seems justified. His 
first argument deals with the ‘‘vast amount of offering and taking of formal 
oaths of loyalty and of truth,’’ which is regarded as a reference to the per- 
jury of the witnesses in the Popish Plot trials. There is no reason to question 
this, but possibly Otway had also in mind the prevalent fondness for imposing 
oaths as tests on all occasions—during the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
or in the Test Act of 1673. His second and third points identify Shaftesbury 
as Renault and then as Antonio. These may be safely accepted. The fourth 
point consists of explicit references to the Popish Plot, though these mainly 
occur in the Prologue and Epilogue, and the fifth is the reduction of the con- 
spiracy to a mere bubble although in Otway’s source (Saint-Réal’s romance, 
Conjuration des Espagnols contre la république de Venise en 1618) it was of 
considerable consequence. These two points might be further developed with 
the aid of the notes in Montague Summers, Complete works of Thomas Otway 
(London, 1927), III, 272-74. The sixth argument concerns the scorn heaped 
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on the senate ‘‘apparently with reference to parliament.’’ There are several 
allusions which make this identification seem more certain. In the Epistle 
Dedicatory Otway expresses the wish that the Duke of Richmond, son of 
Charles II and the Duchess of Portsmouth, may live to defend his father’s 
right ‘‘against the encroachments of Republicans in his Senate.’’ Pierre is 
angry because when he drove Renault away from Aquilina, 


The matter was complain’d of in the Senate, 
I summon’d to appear, and censur’d basely, 
For violating something they call priviledge. 


Ile is obviously referring to privilege of parliament often invoked by members 
of both houses against those anxious to call them to account. On the whole 
this article, though the best on the subject, might have been improved if the 
political history of the time had been studied more carefully. This would 
have prevented a few errors, such as 1678 instead of 1679 as the date of the 
dissolution of the cavalier parliament, or Shaftesbury’s protest against so 
‘‘prolonged a session’’ instead of so long a prorogation in 1675-77, and would 
also have enabled the author to give a clearer background to the play.—G. D. 


John Ozell 
Hodges, John C. ‘‘The authorship of Squire Trelooby.’’ RES, 
IV (1928), 404-13. 
Ascribed to Ozell. 


Samuel Pepys 


Further correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 1662-1679. From the 
family papers in the possession of J. Pepys Cockerell. Edited 
by J. R. Tanner. London: Bell, 1928. Pp. xx+381. 

Rey. in TLS, Jan. 24, 1929, p. 57. 

Ponsonby, Arthur. Samuel Pepys. London: Maemillan, 1928. 

Pp. xiiit+160. (‘‘English men of letters series.’’) 
Rey. in TLS, Oct. 18, 1928, p. 752. 

‘Reports of Pepys’s speech in the House of Commons, March 5th, 
1668.’’ Communicated by E. S. deBeer. Mariner’s mirror, 
XIV (1928), 55-58. 


Thomas Percy 
Powell, L. F. ‘‘Perey’s Reliques.’’ Library, Fourth series, IX 


(1928), 113-37. 
An excellent bibliographical study. 


Sir William Petty 
Petty-Southwell correspondence, 1676-1687. Edited from the Bo- 
wood papers by the Marquis of Lansdowne. London: Con- 


stable, 1928. Pp. xxxii+343. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 8, 1928, p. 821. 
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Edward Phillips 


Albrecht, Walter. Ueber das ‘‘Theatrum poetarum’’ von Miltons 
Neffen Edward Phillips (1675). Leipzig: Mayer & Miller, 
1928. P. vii+108. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 


Merritt, Percival. The true story of the so-called love letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi. Cambridge [Mass.]: Harvard University Press, 
1928. Pp. 85. 

Rev. in TLS, Mar. 22, 1928, p. 211. 


Alexander Pope 


Bond, Donald F. ‘‘The Essay on man, Epistle II, lines 31-34.” 
XLIII (1928), 326. 
A parallel in the Spectator, No. 621. 


Case, Arthur E. -‘‘The model for Pope’s verses To the author of 
a poem intitled ‘Successio.’’’ MLN, XLIII (1928), 321-22. 


The model is a poem by Dorset. 
Havens, George R. ‘‘Voltaire’s marginal comments upon Pope’s 
Essay on man.’’ MIN, XLIII (1928), 429-38. 
Helsztynski, Stanislaw. ‘‘ Pope in Poland: a bibliographical sketch.”’ 
Slavonic review, VII (1928), 230-40. 


Hillhouse, J. T. ‘‘The man of taste.’’ MZN, XLIII (1928), 174-76. 
Poems inspired by Pope’s Epistle on taste. 


Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘Pope to Bathurst: an unpublished letter.’’ 
SP, XXV (1928), 462-67. 

Krumpelmann, John T. ‘‘Schiller’s ‘Hoffnung’ and Pope’s Essay 
on man.’’ Germanic review, III (1928), 128-33. 


Ann Radcliffe 
(See also Charlotte Smith) 


Sadleir, Michael. ‘‘Poems by Ann Radcliffe.’’ TLS, Mar. 29, 
1928, p. 242. 


Allan Ramsay 
Gibson, Andrew. New light on Allan Ramsay. Edinburgh: Wil- 
liam Brown, 1927. Pp. x+152. 
Thomas Reid 


Jones, Olin McKendree. Empiricism and intuitionism in Reid’s 
common sense philosophy. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1927. Pp. xxv-+-134. 
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Samuel Richardson 


Familiar letters on important occasions. By Samuel Richardson. 
With an introduction by Brian W. Downs. London: Routledge, 


1928. Pp. xl+252. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 31, 1929, p. 77. 


Dottin, Paul. ‘‘Du nouveau sur Richardson (documents inédits).’’ 
RAA, V (1928), 557-61. 


The first of a series of extracts from the Richardson manuscripts in the 
South Kensington Museum. The letter printed here is one written early in 
August, 1741, to Richardson’s brother-in-law, James Leake of Bath, concerning 
the continuation of Pamela. It is an interesting document, but unfortunately 
Dottin s transcription of the text seems not to be entirely trustworthy. A. D. 
McKillop, who has examined the original, sends me the following note: ‘‘In 
the manuscript a page of the text has been lost near the last, but there follows 
a conclusion which clearly belongs to this letter. Dottin, however, substitutes 
another conclusion, properly belonging to the next letter in the collection, 
which happens to be to Dr. George Cheyne, n. d., but evidently written in 
January, 1742. He switches in the middle of a sentence without realizing 
that he is getting into another letter.’’ 


Downs, Brian W. Richardson. London: Routledge, 1928. Pp. 


248. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 31, 1929, p. 77. 

A skilfully condensed account of Richardson’s life, works, and influence, 
combining a rapid restatement of the familiar facts with fresh material drawn 
from recent special studies and, to a smaller extent, from the MSS at South 
Kensington and from original investigation. The book disposes lightly of 
some of the stock topics, such as the origin of Pamela and Richardson’s rela- 
tions with Fielding, and dwells on others which have been comparatively 
neglected, e.g., Richardson’s work as a printer and the literature about Pamela. 
Downs’s own comments are valuable, and he does not make the common mis- 
take of letting Richardson’s failings as a man obscure his importance as a 
writer. The lively style of the book and its pungent. criticism will make it 
acceptable to the general reader; some of the new material will make it useful 
4 the student as a supplement to the standard lives by Dobson and Clara 

omson. 

One reservation must be made. Was it in the interest of the unpedantic 
public that footnotes were tabooed? There are many unplaced quotations 
and unauthenticated details. Surely any one who is interested in such sub- 
jects as the Anti-Pamelas, Lady Bradshaigh, and the Dutch imitations of 
Richardson would not ba'k at a few footnotes. Students will need to know 
which of the extracts from the MS letters have been printed before, and how 
far Downs relies on the work of the scholars named in his bibliography. The 
bibliography itself, select though it is, should not have omitted the works of 
Cross, Digeon, and Blanchard on Fielding, Whicher’s Eliza Haywood, Dorothy 
Brewster’s Aaron Hill, and Schiicking’s articles in GRM, XII (1924). These 
defects in method are a serious blemish in an otherwise competent and tactful 
book—A. D. McK. 


Joseph Ritson 


Hopkins, Annette B. ‘‘Ritson’s Life of King Arthur.’’ PMLA, 


XLIII (1928), 251-87. 


A careful study of the methods and value of Ritson’s contributions to 
Arthurian scholarship. 
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Sir Charles Sedley 


The Poetical and dramatic works of Sir Charles Sedley. Collected 
and edited from the old editions. With a preface on the text, 
explanatory and textual notes, an appendix containing works 
of doubtful authenticity, and a bibliography. By V. de Sola 


Pinto. London: Constable, 1928. 2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 1, 1928, p. 800. 


Pinto, V. de Sola. Sir Charles Sedley, 1639-1701: a study in the 
life and literature of the Restoration. London: Constable, 


1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 184. 


Rev. by Paui Birdsall in SRL, May 26, 1928, p. 913; by R. Warwick Bond 
in MLR, XXIII (1928), 234-38; by R. H. Case in RES, IV (1928), 474-79. 


Thomas Shadwell 


Borgman, Albert S. Thomas Shadwell: his life and comedies. New 
York: New York University Press, 1928. Pp. x+269. 

Walmsley], D. M. ‘‘A song of D’Urfey’s wrongly ascribed to 
Shadwell.’’ RES, IV (1928), 431. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


The Plays and poems of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited, with 
introduction, appendices and bibliographies, by R. Crompton 
Rhodes. Oxford: Blackwell, 1928. 3 vols. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 3, 1929, pp. 1-2. 

Gabriel, Miriam and Paul Muesehke. ‘‘Two contemporary sources 

of Sheridan’s The Rivals.’? PMLA, XLIII (1928), 237-50. 


The two ‘‘sources’’ are Garrick’s Miss in her teens and Colman’s Deuce 
is in him, the first of which is said to have been responsible for the outlines 
of Sheridan’s main plot, the second for the motivation of his sub-plot. Except 
in one instance (sce pp. 246-47), the similarities pointed out are not very 
striking. The article is much too long. 


Hinton, Percival F. ‘‘A Sheridan pamphlet.’’ TLS, June 28, 
1928, p. 486. 

Rhodes, R. Crompton. ‘‘Some aspects of Sheridan bibliography.” 
Inbrary, Fourth series, IX (1928), 233-61. 

Ryan, M. J. ‘‘The text of The School for scandal.’’ TLS, Mar. 
22 and 29, 1928, pp. 212 and 240. 


For the discussion provoked by these articles see the issues of TLS for Apr. 
5, p. 257, Apr. 19, p. 290, Apr. 26, pp. 313-14, May 10, p. 358, May 17, p. 379, 
May 24, p. 396, and June 7, p. 430. 

Charlotte Smith 


Foster, James R. ‘‘Charlotte Smith, pre-romantie novelist.’ 
PMLA, XLIII (1928), 463-75. 
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An attempt to show that Charlotte Smith ‘‘was the first [novelist] in Eng- 
land to give an appreciable attention to romantic landscape description’’ and 
that her early romances—Emmeline (1788), Ethelinde (1789), and Celestina 
(1791)—had an important influence on the Romance of the forest (1792) 
and the other later novels of Mrs. Radcliffe. The first of these conclusions 
is made to seem fairly plausible; the second nceds far more precise support 
from the texts than Foster gives it. The whole article, indeed, though it 
contains some useful suggestions, impresses one as a rather hasty first draft, 
much inferior to the author’s brilliant study in PMLA for 1927 (XLII, 443- 
64) of the influence of Prévost on the English novel of sentimental adventure. 
There are too many sentences like the following: ‘‘The modern critics are 
wont to dismiss the sentimental adventure novel that flourished in the 1780’s 
and 90’s with a disdainful smile and the epithet of ‘cheap’ sentimentality, 
but their knowledge of this literature is often inexact as is often seen in their 
having to argue a German influence or, what is just as faulty, to make Otranto 
the sole parent of this body of narratives. ’’ 


Tobias Smollett 


The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. Collected and edited by Ed- 
ward S. Noyes. Cambridge [Mass.]: Harvard University 


Press, 1926. Cf. PQ, VI, 189; VII, 185. 


Rey. by L. I. Bredvold in JEGP, XXVII (1928), 140-41; by A. W. Secord 
in MLN, XLIII (1928), 138-40 (points out inaccuracies in the text). 


Buck, Howard. ‘‘A Roderick Random play, 1748.’’ MIN, XLIII 
(1928), 111-12. 
McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Notes on Smollett.’’ PQ, VII (1928), 368-74. 


Sir Richard Steele 
The Letters of Richard Steele. Selected and collated with the or- 
iginal MSS. With an introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 


London: John Lane, [1927]. Pp. xii+202. 
_ Rev. in TLS, Feb. 23, 1928, p. 127. 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Richard Steele as a moralist and social re- 
former.’’? University of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Humanis- 
tie series, V (1928), 447-51. 


Laurence Sterne 


Bensly, Edward. ‘‘A debt of Sterne’s.’? TLS, Nov. 1, 1928, p. 806. 
Clark, Edwin. ‘‘Sterne’s letters are a mystery.’’ New York Times 
Book review, Jan. 15, 1928, pp. 1, 25. 


Jonathan Swift 
Bennett, R. E. ‘‘A note on the Cyrano-Swift criticism.’’ MLN, 
XLIII (1928), 96-97. 
Hubbard, Lucius L. Notes on The adventures and surprizing de- 
liverances of James Dubourdieu and his wife. A source for 
Gulliver’s travels. Also The adventures of Alexander Vend- 
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church [London, 1719]. [Ann Arbor, Mich.]: Ann Arbor 
Press, 1927. 

Le Fanu, T. P. ‘‘Catalogue of Dean Swift’s library in 1715, with 
an inventory of his personal property in 1742.’’ Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish academy, Vol. XX XVII, Section C, No. 13 
(July, 1927), pp. 263-75. 

Moore, John Brooks. ‘‘The réle of Gulliver.’”’ MP, XXV (1928), 
469-80. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘Gulliver’s travels: further notes.’’ Library, 
Fourth series, IX (1928), 187-96. 


James Thomson 


Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘Thomson and the Countess of Hertford.” 
MP, XXV (1928), 439-68. 
An important article, based on researches in the Percy family papers at 
Alnwick Castle. a 


Sir Samuel Tuke 


Clark, William S. ‘‘George and Samuel Tuke.’’ TLS, May 3, 
1928, p. 334. 
Reply by A. E. H. Swaen, ibid., May 24, 1928, p. 396. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


The Complete works of Sir John Vanbrugh. The Plays edited by 
Bonamy Dobrée. The Letters edited by Geoffrey Webb. Lon- 


don: Nonesuch Press, 1927-28. 4 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 19, 1928, p. 287. 


Edmund Waller 


Lloyd, Claude. ‘‘Edmund Waller as a member of the Royal So- 
ciety.”’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 162-65. 


Merely collects the references to Waller in Birch’s History of the Royal 
Society. Au error in the date of the Panegyric to My Lord Protector (1658 
for 1655) is pointed out by Ella T. Riske in PMLA, XLIII, 1201-02. 


Horace Walpole 


Manuscript commonplace book. By Horace Walpole. New York: 
W. E. Rudge, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Mar. 8, 1928, p. 161. 
Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘Another letter by Horace Walpole.’’ MLN, 
XLII (1928), 319-20. 
An unpublished letter to the Duchess of Northumberland, Apr. 2, 1760. 
Lewis, W. S. ‘‘Walpole’s Xo Ho.’’ TLS, Aug. 30, 1928, p. 617. 


Sources and number of editions. 
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Nathaniel Wanley 


The Poems of Nathaniel Wanley. Edited by L. C. Martin. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. xx-+88. 


Thomas Warton, Sr. 


Williams, Iolo A. [Note on Thomas Warton Sr.’s Poems on sev- 
eral occasions, 1748.] LM, XVII (1928), 306-07. 


Thomas Warton, Jr. 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Thomas Warton and the eighteenth-century 
dilemma.’’ SP, XXV (1928), 36-50. 


It is no longer so common as it was a decade ago to write enthusiastically 
of Thomas Warton as a ‘‘rebel’’ against neo-classical taste, but this essay, 
in which the limitations of his ‘‘romanticism’’ are set forth with much skill 
and knowledge of the texts, is none the less welcome. The discussion of War- 
ton’s views on the plan of the Faerie Queene (pp. 38-43) is especially notable 
for its careful discrimination of shifting aesthetic standards. Altogether a 
very sane appraisal. 


Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘Thomas Warton’s poems.’’ TLS, June 14, 1928, 


p. 450. 
Comment by Percival F. Hinton, ibid., July 12, 1928, p. 520. 


Gilbert White 
Johnson, Walter. Gilbert White, pioneer, poet, and stylist. Lon- 


don: Murray, 1928. Pp. xvi+340. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 15, 1928, p. 852. 


Edward Young 


C{hapman], R. W. ‘‘Young’s Night thoughts.’’ RES, IV (1928), 
330. 
Dates of publication of Nights IV-VI, VIII. 
Sherburn, George. ‘‘Edward Young and book advertising.’’ RES, 
IV (1928), 414-17. 


Vv. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Note: The few studies listed here are selected either because they bear 
directly on some phase of English relations with the Continent or because 
they deal with some movement of thought or taste that was common to both 
the Continent and England. 


Bouillier, V. ‘‘Silvain et Kant, ou les antécédents frangais de la 
théorie du sublime.’’ RLC, VIII (1928), 242-57. 
Bray, René. La formation de la doctrine classique en France. 


Paris: Hachette, 1927. Cf. PQ, VII, 189-90. 


Rev. by G. Ascoli in RC, LXII (1928), 549-52; by Albert Cahen in RHL, 
XXXV (1928), 267-69; by P. Van Tieghem in RSH, XLV (1928), 154-55. 
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Brulé, André. ‘‘Les hommes de lettres au dix-huitiéme siécle.’’ 
Revue de France, VIII? (1928), 684-711; VIII® (1928), 63-90. 
Chinard, Gilbert. ‘‘Quelques origines littéraires de René.’’ PMLA, 


XLITI (1928), 288-302. 
Interesting light on late eighteenth-century ‘‘naturalism’’ and the reaction 
against it. 
Cobb, Lillian. Pierre-Antoine de La Place: sa vie et son cuvre 
(1707-1793). Paris: E. de Boceard, 1928. Pp. 226. 


Especially valuable for its full and careful treatment of La Place as a 
translator of Shakespeare, Fielding, and other English writers. 


Crump, Phyllis E. Natwre in the age of Louis XIV. London: 
Routledge, 1928. Pp. 324. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 27, 1928, p. 683. 
Dubeux, Albert. Les traductions frangaises de Shakespeare. Paris: 
‘*Les Belles Lettres,’’ [1928]. (‘‘Etudes franeaises,’’ no. 15.) 
Fusil, C. A. ‘‘Lucréce et les philosophes du XVIII° siécle.’’ RHL, 


XXXV (1928), 194-210. 


The conclusion is that the appeal of Lucretius to the ‘‘philosophes’’ has 
been greatly exaggerated: ‘‘on est méme tenté d’aller jusqu’é dire que, dans 
l’ensemble, les philosophes n’approuvent guére Lucréce et n’usent que trés 
modérément du poéme De la nature.’’ 


Green, F. C. ‘‘The eighteenth-century French critic and the con- 
temporary novel.’?’ XXIII (1928), 174-87. 

Havens, George R. and Norman L. Torrey. ‘‘The private library 
of Voltaire at Leningrad.’’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 990-1009. 

Jacoubet, Henri. ‘‘A propos de ‘Je-ne sais-quoi.’’ RHL, XXXV 


(1928), 73-77. 


Reproduces an interesting text of 1693 which throws light on the connota- 
tions of the expression in the seventeenth century. 


Jan, Eduard von. ‘‘Voltaire und das Problem der religidsen 
Toleranz.’’ GRM, XVI (1928), 49-61. 

Jouglard, Madeleine. ‘‘L’ ‘imitation inventrice’ ou les contra- 
dictions d’André Chénier.’’ RLC, VIII (1928), 640-53. 


Suggestions for the history of ideas on ‘‘imitation’’ in the eighteenth 
century. 


Koch, Franz. ‘‘Lessing und der Irrationalismus.’’ Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift, VI (1928), 114-43. 

Larat, P and J. ‘‘Les ‘Lettres d’une religieuse portugaise’ et la 
sensibilité franeaise.’’ RLC, VIII (1928), 619-39. 

Laurila, K. S. Les premiers devanciers frangais de la théorie du 
milieu. Helsinki: Société de littérature finnoise, 1928. Pp. 50. 

Deals with Bodin, Chardin, Fontenelle, Fénelon, and Dubos. 
McKeon, Richard. The philosophy of Spinoza: the unity of his 
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thought. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1928. Pp. ix+345. 
Rey. in TLS, Jan. 24, 1929, p. 54. 

Mornet, Daniel. La Nouvelle Héloise de J.-J. Rousseau. Etude et 

analyse. Paris: Melloté, 1928. Pp. 340. 
Rey. by Louis Cons in MLN, XLIII (1928), 560-61. 

Oliver, Thomas Edward. The ‘‘Merope’’ of George Jeffreys as a 
source of Voliaire’s ‘‘Mérope.’’ Urbana [Illinois] : University 
of Illinois, 1927. Pp. 111. (‘‘University of Illinois studies 
in language and literature,’’ Vol. XII, No. 4.) 


Rev. by H. Carrington Lancaster in MLN, XLIII (1928), 561-62 (Oliver’s 
conclusions unconvincing). 


Rovillain, Eugéne E. ‘‘Sur le Zadig de Voltaire; quelques in- 
fluences probables.’? PMLA, XLIII (1928), 447-55. 

Storer, Mary Elizabeth. Un épisode littéraire de la fin du XVII* 
siécle: la mode des contes de fées (1685-1700). Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1928. Pp. 289. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la Revue de littéra- 
ture comparée,’’ No. 48.) 

Rev. by J. Roche-Mazon in RC, LXII (1928), 464-69 (serious reservations). 

Tchao-Ts’ing, Ting. Les descriptions de la Chine par les Frangais, 
1650-1750. Paris: Geuthner, 1928. 

Teeter, Lura May. ‘‘ Albrecht von Haller and Samuel Clarke.’’ 
JEGP, XXVII (1928), 520-23. 

Torrey, Norman L. ‘‘A note on Voltaire’s Commentaire historique.’’ 
MLN, XLIII (1928), 439-42. 

Notes on a copy in the Public Library at Leningrad. 

Torrey, Norman L. ‘‘Voltaire and Peter Annet’s Life of David.’’ 
PMLA, XLIII (1928), 836-43. 

Tresnon, Jeannette. ‘‘The paradox of Rousseau.’’ PMLA, XLIII 
(1928), 1010-25. 


_An attempt, by a disciple of Irving Babbitt, to show that G. R. Havens in 
his recent articles on Rousseau’s theory of ‘‘natural goodness’’ presents ‘‘an 
essentially false interpretation of Rousseau’s writings; and, further, that his 
articles leave with his readers a totally false impression of what is Rousseau’s 
relation to the philosophic thought and speculation of his age.’’ Miss Tresnon 
shares not only the moral bias but the exegetical methods of her teacher. Her 
treatment of Rousseau’s ideas of bonté and vertu is based on a mosaic of 
passages from his complete works brought together without reference to date 
or context and interpreted in the light of a background that consists merely 
of — a about ‘‘the older humanistic (i.e., non-religious) 
view of life.’’ 
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Viatte, Auguste. Les sources occultes du romantisme: illuminisme- 
théosophie, 1770-1820. Paris: Champion, 1928. 2 vols. (‘‘Bibli- 


othéque de la Revue de littérature comparée,’’ Nos. 46, 47.) 
Rev. by Pierre Martino in RC, LXII (1928), 415-16. 


Wade, Ira O. ‘‘Middle-class philosophes, middle-class philosophy, 


in the drama of the eighteenth century.”’ MP, XXVI (1928), 
215-29. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


A LEXICOGRAPHICAL ADVENTURE 

We live in an age of books of reference—guides, manuals, dic- 
tionaries—and it speaks well for the honesty and the skill of their 
makers that in general these works serve their purpose: the direc- 
tories guide us to our friends’ houses, the atlases show the correct 
position of foreign cities, and the lexicons give the true meanings 
of Greek and Latin words. 

At least, we receive the impression that all these functions are 
served by the books which we consult; and certainly in such a case 
as the monumental dictionary of the English language, the com- 
pletion of which, or to be more precise the appearance of the end 
of the last volume of which, has just been celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies in London, the essential services rendered by the 
editors can hardly be overestimated. 

To err, however, is human, and not even the lexicographers are 
exempt from this failing; or it may be fairer to say that the after- 
math of erroneous observations and deductions is still to be observed 
in some of the books on our shelves; of this fact I was recently re- 
minded when I found in Forcellini-De-Wit’s Onomasticon, s. v. 
Ostia, sub-heading d, the statement: ‘‘Scribitur et Hostia cum 
aspiratione, in Comment. ant. ad Cic. pro Planco, teste Mai in M. T. 
Cic. Orat. ete. p. 90., sed raro alibi.’’ Consultation of the recent 
Teubner text, Scholia in Ciceronis Orationes Bobiensia ed. P. Hilde- 
brandt, Lipsiae (1907), p. 129 (on pro Plancio 23), compels one 
to eliminate the citation; and the few passages in late documents 
where Ostia has experienced aspiration are not of such a nature as 
to warrant inclusion in a scientific discussion; they are properly 
ignored by Dessau in C. I. L. XIV. 

A veritable ignis fatwus appeared some years ago and led me a 
chase of some duration, when the publication of the Italian Dic- 
tionary of Alfred Hoare (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1915) 
coincided with my prolonging my sojourn in Rome well into the 
dog days. Toward the middle of August the streets of the city be- 
came enlivened by placards bearing at their top, in large letters, 
the word FERRAGOSTO, a word new to me, for information as 
to which the new dictionary appeared a ready means of reference. 
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This was the result: ‘‘Ferragésto, (L. fertae Augustt, v. Feria) ; 
August holidays formerly kept in various parts of Italy at different 
dates from the Ist to the 15th of the month.’’ And, under the word 
‘* Agésto,’’ ‘‘ Ferrare ——, to have a merry party at the beginning 
of August, from the feriae augustales of ancient Rome, which were 
on the first of this month.’’ ' 

When lexicons are consulted not for utility but from inquisitive- 
ness, they sometimes whet the appetite which they are designed to 
satisfy ; and in this instance there were more points than one which 
failed to carry conviction. It might be difficult to recall another 
instance of the survival in Italy of a Pagan Roman festival under. 
its old name; they are generally more or less disguised under a 
Christian saint’s name or the like, the case of Christmas, Natale 
in Italian, being an exception apparent rather than real: the Natalis 
Solis Invicti has acquired another association. Besides, what were 
these famous Feriae Augustales of the ancient Romans, and why 
were they not more familiar to the ear? 

The next stage in the search for knowledge was disappointing: 
the table of festivals at the back of Wissowa’s Religion und Kultus 
der Romer included no such festival, either under the first of August 
or under any other day of that month. There was nothing for it 
but to go to the original documents themselves: the calendars of 
the Roman year as published in the first part of the second edition 
of Vol. I of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Here a surprise 
was in store: for the ‘‘ Augustales,’’ Augustales ludi or Augustalia, 
which appear in the index there, came not in August but in October 
(under which month, of course, Wissowa too had placed them), and 
were held in honor not of August but of Augustus. To be sure, 
there appear on three of the stone calendars, under the first of 
August, statements concerning a festival in commemoration of the 
destruction of Mark Antony; but apparently it was one of those 
state festivals that did not strike deep in the popular consciousness; 
and in any case it could hardly have been styled Feriae Augustales, 
as the victor whose achievements it recalled did not assume the title 
of Augustus until several years later than the institution of the 
festival. 

Could there, however, have been a holiday of the name, as to 
which no documentary record has been preserved, because it was 
merely a popular festival, not recognized by the state, or perhaps 
not set on a fixed day and therefore not entered on the stone calen- 
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dars? Even so, one would think that a holiday of such consequence 
in the life of the populace as is indicated by the account in the 
Dictionary would have left at least some trace of itself among the 
literary or other records; and no such trace could be found. While 
it was equally disquieting to realize that the popular festivals of 
the ancient Romans generally went back to remote antiquity, but 
that the name Augustus for the month of the dog days dates only 
from the principate of Augustus. Further research was clearly 
indicated. 

The statement in Hoare was borne out—if that is the correct way 
to express it by Rigutini & Fanfani: ‘‘Ferragosto, s. m. Voce 
derivata da Ferie d’ Augusto, e si dice cosi il Primo giorno del 
mese di agosto, perché anticam(ente) solevansi in quel tempo cele- 
brare le ferie augustali con grandi allegrie. Queste han durato 
per molto tempo ancora nel popolo nostro, e consistevano in man- 
giare e bere come se fosse giorno festivo, ed in farsi molti regali 
dai superiori ai sottoposti.’’ Petroechi does not offer any etymolog- 
ical or historical guidance. 

In this form, the information presented appeared more impres- 
sive, but doubts were not allayed. It was clearly necessary to ex- 
tend the search beyond the circle of lexicons, and first of all to 
track down the first element in the word, ‘‘Ferr-,’’ the second one 
being obviously the name of either the month of August or the 
emperor Augustus. Meyer-Luebke’s Grammatik der Romanischen 
Sprachen shows that the Latin feria gives Italian fiera; but the 
doubling of r is a frequent phenomenon in such a position in Italian, 
and thus fier— could easily go over into ferr-, in the mouths of the 
people of today. The logical conclusion followed, that there is 
really no need of evoking some dubious Feriae Augustales: the 
word Ferragosto could have been formed perfectly well in recent 
times—fiera d’ agosto, fieragosto, ferragosto. 

In the final phase of this little essay in investigation, the search 
was carried outside the library, and the results put things in a 
clear light. Ferragosto is fiera d’ Agosto; but the first element of 
the compound does not mean exactly fiera, which in modern Italian 
is restricted to the sense of ‘‘cattle-sale’’ or ‘‘book-fair’’ or the 
like, but means rather ‘‘picknicking day’’; the day is not the first 
| but the fifteenth of August; the holiday is known in most parts of 

Italy, but is peculiarly beloved of the modern Romans; in former 
times everyone in Rome used to go out into the country on that day. 
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The festival of Mid-August, Festa di Mezz’ Agosto, as it is gen- 
erally called, is the Assumption, and is of great importance in the 
Roman Catholie Chureh. It is not by any means one of the earliest 
of the Church festivals, but has been generally recognized in the 
West only since the ninth century. This in itself would appear 
to preclude any lingering possibility of some otherwise unknown 
Feriae Augustales lurking in the popular name. 

It might prove practicable, in a great library and with abundant 
time for the purpose, to trace to its origin the idea which started 
this devious chase; the developments would quite possibly prove 
instructive as regards the methods and relationships of dictionary- 
makers, but can hardly be expected to yield results of positive value 
for the customs of the ancient Romans. 


American Academy in Rome A. W. VAN BuREN 


A SOURCE FOR BARRIE’S PETER PAN 


The charm of Sir James Barrie’s Peter Pan, and its particular 
appeal to the fancy of childhood, resides largely in the admixture 
of several elements which are individually familiar to children from 
their earliest literary experiences. Pirates, redskins, wolves, mer- 
maids—all these incongruous beings, prominent denizens of nursery 
literature, associate together plausibly in the enchanted atmosphere 
of the Neverland; whole pages are in the idiom of Treasure Island, 
yet at any moment there may be a transition to Swiss Family Robin- 
son or The Last of the Mohicans. The unifying component, how- 
ever,—the Neverland itself, where the Lost Boys assemble in their 
underground home, and submit to the domestic tyranny of Wendy, 
—has no such obvious literary ancestry, and passes for a typical 
product of Barrie’s fancy. Indeed, the process of its creation can 
be traced in the obvious change which affected the author’s concept 
of his main character: as first sketched in The Litile White Bird 
(1902), in the chapters later reprinted separately as Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens (1906), Peter is the escaped infant, living in 
a London park and fraternizing with the birds. Only when the 
story was given dramatic form, in 1904, with the consequent need 
for exciting episodes and réles suited to adult actors, was the Island 
transferred from the Serpentine to Fairyland, and the lonely baby 
replaced by the jaunty adventurer. Certain incidents survived the 
revision, such as the use of a bird’s nest as a boat and the building 
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of a house around a little girl, but the discrepancies between the 
two versions are too great to be reconciled. 

It is interesting, therefore, to discover that the structural frame- 
work used in the play—and in its narrative redaction, Peter and 
Wendy (1911)—is not altogether the author’s invention, but has 
a clearly recognizable source in a book by the prime founder of the 
so-called ‘‘Kailyard school’’ of fiction to which Barrie’s earlier 
stories belonged—namely, in George MacDonald’s Lilith. 

The parallel between the careers of MacDonald and Barrie is 
striking. The former published David Elginbrod in 1863, and 
followed it with some twenty-five similar novels in which the home- 


ly virtues of Scottish character were set forth with sympathy and 


some humor. Also, however, he cherished a predilection for fantasy 
and mysticism, which expressed itself both in his fairy tales for 
children—At the Back of the North Wind (1871), The Princess and 
the Goblin (1872), ete.—and in esoteric romances; and Lilith, pub- 
lished in 1895, embodies in symbolic narrative his matured mystical 
creed. Barrie has similarly progressed from genre pictures of 
Scottish villagers through juvenile fairy tales to pre-occupation 
with the occult, as displayed in Dear Brutus and Mary Rose. 

One may be surprised, nevertheless, to find that it is MacDonald’s 
most recondite allegory which provided material for Barrie’s most 
froliesome fantasia. Lilith is emphatically a book for adults, being 
both abstruse and horrific. The philosophic purport is paradoxical 
and often elusive, and—although its gospel is optimistic—the 
episodes are almost all gruesome and nightmarish to the extreme. 
Accordingly, to indicate Barrie’s borrowing is not to impugn his 
originality, but rather to reveal the genius which recognized the 
charm of certain idyllic interludes and transmuted them completely 
to blend them with the fabric of a disparate creation. 

The relationship can best be shown by a brief synopsis of the 
main features of Peter Pan, each item being paired with its ante- 
eedent from Lilith. 

(i) The action of Peter Pan takes place in the Neverland, which 
is an objective embodiment of a child’s imagination. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether you have ever seen . . . a map of a child’s mind, which is 
not only confused, but keeps going round all the time. There are 


1 Page references are to Peter and Wendy, (London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1911), and to Lilith, (London, Geo. Allen & Unwin, 1924). 
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zigzag lines on it, and these are probably roads in the island; for 
the Neverland is always more or less an island’’ (pp. 8-10). 

The action of Lilith takes place in ‘‘the region of seven dimen- 
sions’’ (p. 25), which interpenetrates our physical plane; the be- 
ings and events of the story are an objective embodiment of psychie 
traits. 

(ii) The three Darling children begin their adventures by fly- 
ing out of their nursery window. 

Mr. Vane, mortal protagonist of Inlith, enters the strange country 
by stepping through a dissolving mirror in his own attic or through 
a side-door into his garden. 

(iii) The children make a long journey, losing count of time— 
‘‘sometimes it was dark and sometimes light, and now they were 
very cold and again too warm’’ (p. 59). They encounter dangers, 
but are guided by ‘‘a million golden arrows, all directed by their 
friend the sun, who wanted them to be sure of their way before 
leaving them for the night’’ (p. 64). After nightfall there is dread: 
‘‘Nothing horrid was visible in the air, yet their progress had be- 
come slow and labored, exactly as if they were pushing their way 
through hostile forces’’ (pp. 66-67). 

Mr. Vane immediately loses his sense of time. ‘‘ ‘Winter!’ I 
cried; ‘it seems but half a day since we left home!’ ‘That is be- 
cause we have travelled so fast,’ answered the raven. ‘In your 
world you cannot pull up the plumb-line you call gravitation, and 
let the world spin round under your feet’ ’’ (p. 33). He proceeds 
on a difficult journey, beset by horrors visible and invisible, safe 
only when the sun or moon is shining. The moon ‘‘seemed to linger 
there, that I might see to defend myself’’ (p. 67). 

(iv) The Neverland is inhabited by ‘‘the children who fall out 
of their perambulators when the nurse is looking the other way”’ 
(p. 46). Peter Pan is captain of this band of lost boys, and they 
are constantly at war with the other inhabitants, notably packs of 
wolves and other wild animals, a tribe of Indians, and a crew of 
pirates under the notorious Hook, who hates and dreads Peter. 

Mr. Vane comes upon a community of children living near a 
forest. He finally learns that their parents are the citizens of 
Bulika; the princess of that city, dreading a prophecy that she will 
meet her death through a child, tries to slaughter all infants, so 
their mothers smuggle them out and abandon them in the forest. 
They wage war against their neighbors, a race of brutal and stupid 
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savages, and this danger is complicated by the enmity of the prin- 
cess. They are also in close proximity to the haunts of dreadful 
monsters. 

(v) The lost boys live in an underground home entered through 
hollow trees, and can disappear into it with incredible speed. ‘‘At 
once the lost boys—but where are they? They are no longer there. 
Rabbits could not have disappeared more quickly’’ (p. 85). 

The Bulikan children can take cover whenever danger approaches. 
‘‘She whistled like a bird. The next instant not one of them was 
to be seen or heard, and the girl herself had disappeared’’ (p. 80). 
When their situation becomes more perilous, they adopt homes in 
the trees, into which they can ascend with the same quickness (p. 
226). 

(vi) The boys have all the characteristics of childhood, particu- 
larly its irresponsibility. Peter is always likely to forget the most 
important things, and none of them recognize the difference between 
actuality and ‘‘make-believe.”’ 

The other band of children likewise have the playfulness and in- 
consequence of the normal child. ‘‘The careless little Lovers for- 
get almost everything,’’ Mara says of them (p. 100). 

(vii) ‘‘The boys on the island vary, of course, in numbers; when 
they seem to be growing up, which is against the rules, Peter thins 
them out’’ (p. 76). 

Occasionally one of the children grows up, assuming the character- 
istics of the savages and joining their community, an event which 
gives much pain to the other children (pp. 84, 86-90). 

(viii) Wendy Darling becomes ‘‘mother’’ to the boys, making 
the smallest occupy a basket and be the baby; she assumes all the 
mannerisms of a mother, and the boys come almost to believe in 
the pretense. 

One girl, Lona, ‘‘the tallest and gravest of the community, and 
regarded by all as their mother’’ (p. 81), looks after the children. 
She always carries the youngest in her arms. 

(ix) The climax of the story is the children’s attack upon the 
pirate ship. They have risen to a mood of solemnity. ‘‘To die,’’ 
says Peter, ‘‘will be an awfully big adventure’’ (p. 143). 

The climax of Lilith is the children’s attack upon the city of 
Bulika. They, too, are in a mood of heroism. ‘‘ ‘I don’t mind be- 
ing killed,’ cried one of the finest of the smaller boys’’ (p. 245). 

(x) Treacherously captured by the pirates, but freed by Peter 
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just before they are to walk the plank, the children defeat and 
slaughter the pirates. 

Failing in their prearranged tactics, the children have a narrow 
escape, but succeed in carrying off the princess as their captive. 

(xi) All (except Peter) return to the material world, are adopt- 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. Darling, and grow up to be responsible citizens. 

They are all received by Adam and Eve and set upon the course 
of initiation which will result in spiritual maturity. 

In addition to the foregoing resemblances, which are of primary 
importance because they occur in identical sequence in the two 
stories, there are equally close similarities between certain details 
of Peter Pan and parts of Lilith not connected with the episode of 
the children. The most striking is the use of skeleton leaves for 
clothing. Peter is ‘‘clad in skeleton leaves and the juices that ooze 
out of trees’’ (p. 16) ; Mr. Vane, when nursing Lilith in her trance, 
makes for her a garment of ‘‘fibrous skeletons’’ like those of the 
leaves of the prickly pear’’ (p. 148). 

Many other resemblances, too slight or vague to be individually 
significant, contribute to the conviction that Lilith was vividly in 
the author’s mind during the development of Peter Pan. It is to 
be noted that no similarity to Lilith is to be found in Barrie’s first 
treatment of the story, in The Little White Bird. On the other 
hand, the latter has a very close affinity with the third and fourth 
chapters of MacDonald’s earlier ‘‘faerie romance,’’ Phantastes 
(1858). The fairy lore is almost identical—the relationship of 
fairies and flowers, the coming to life of trees at nightfall, and the 
whole representation of a fairy festival. To be sure, all modern 
excursions into fairyland are full of resemblances to each other and 
to their precursors, the material being wholly provided by literary 
tradition—Lilith itself contains frequent echoes of earlier allegories 
and fantasies, from Pilgrim’s Progress and Gulliver’s Travels to 
Alice Through the Looking Glass—but such reminiscences are usual- 
ly fleeting and intangible; the parallels between the Peter Pan cycle 
and MacDonald’s two books are so consistent as to amount to evi- 
dence of direct derivation. 


University of California. LIONEL STEVENSON 


THE JAMAICA INSURRECTION AND ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 


It may seem a little odd that an outbreak of lawless negroes in 
the distant island of Jamaica should have caused the formation of 
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bitter factions among the prominent English literary men of the 
middle-nineteenth century. Yet such was the case in the winter 
of 1865 and the whole of the following year. The Jamaica Insur- 
rection, which was responsible for this unusual alignment of con- 
tending forces, requires a brief explanation here.* 

In 1864 Edward John Eyre, a man of considerable experience 
in British colonial affairs, was appointed governor. The insular 
government was facing a deficit of £80,000 caused by the changed 
economic conditions incident to the still recent freeing of the slaves 
and the withdrawal of a protective tariff on local products. The 
resultant higher taxes and increased cost of living led to general 
discontent. Dissention was rife, and the colonial assembly became 
involved in protracted disagreements, both within itself and with 
Governor Eyre. The natives, moreover, who outnumbered the 
Europeans by a ratio of twenty-seven to one, were evincing a de- 
termination to exercise to the limit their lately acquired rights. 
Their hatred of their former masters was fast acquiring dangerous 
proportions. 

Among the more influential negro element was George William 
Gordon, a rather ambitious, unscrupulous politician. He, at that 
time, represented St. Thomas in the East in the House of Assembly. 
He was also influential among the native Baptists; and his intimate 
friend, Paul Bogle, was a deacon in the church. In the summer of 
1865 both men frequently addressed the native masses concerning 
the arrogance of the men in power, and hinted that a change was 
near at hand. 

Beginning on October 7, 1865, a succession of riots broke out in 
the planting district of Morant Bay, twenty-five miles east of Kings- 
ton, the capital city. In these uprisings of the natives against the 
European planters, Bogle was said to have been the leader; and 
Gordon, who was politically much more important, appeared to be 
implicated. Inasmuch as the local authorities failed to quell the 
disturbance, the governor, after consultation, declared Surrey 
County (with the exception of Kingston) under martial law. Major 
General O’Connor, in charge of the military forces, ordered Colonel 
Hobbes to deal summarily with the rebels. By November 13, when 
the martial law was terminated, quiet had been restored. Four 
hundred natives were executed and many more flogged. Gordon 


1 The following brief account is drawn mostly from W. J. Gardner’s A His- 
tory of Jamaica (New York, 1909). 
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was brought from Kingston, convicted of treason by court-martial, 
and executed. As in all such cases, much property of both races 
was destroyed by the lawless element. Although the vast majority 
of the responsible inhabitants of Jamaica lauded Governor Eyre’s 
dispatch in quieting the disturbance and the home office appeared 
to be satisfied, the executive was removed on account of continuous 
clamor from England. But Eyre’s removal by no means terminated 
the affair. 

Sentiment in England was fast erystallizing, and rival organiza- 
tions for and against Governor Eyre sprang up. John Stuart Mill, 
Goldwin Smith, Frederic Harrison, Huxley, Darwin, and Spencer 
were the chief supporters of the Jamaica Committee, an organiza- 
tion formed for the purpose of bringing Mr. Eyre to account.? With 
characteristic fervor, the author of the Subjection of Women and 
Liberty characterized the actions of the authorities in restoring 
order as ‘‘a general display of the brutal recklessness which usually 
prevails when fire and sword are let loose.’’* It may be best to quote 
his summary of the situation: 

‘‘The question was, whether the British dependencies, and event- 
ually, perhaps, Great Britain itself, were to be under the govern- 
ment of law, or of military license; whether the lives and persons 
of British subjects are at the mercy of any two or three officers how- 
ever raw and inexperienced or reckless and brutal, whom a panic- 
stricken Governor, or other functionary, may assume the right to 
constitute into a so-called court-martial.’”* 

Herbert Spencer’s biographer mentioned him as ‘‘an active mem- 
ber of the so-called Jamaica Committee for the prosecution of Gov- 
ernor Eyre,’’> and Spencer in his Autobiography wrote that ‘‘the 
real question at issue was whether free institutions were to be at 
the mercy of a chief magistrate.’’"® He marveled that all ‘‘cultivat- 
ed Englishmen’’ could not view the matter as he did. Similarly, 
Goldwin Smith wrote that the Committee wished only ‘‘to prove 
that all British subjects, black or white, were under the protection 
of British law.’’ He added: ‘‘Carlyle, Kingsley, and Ruskin were 


2In his Autobiography (New York, 1904), II, 168, Spencer mentioned that 
the Committee ‘‘was remarkable for containing ali the leading evolutionists— 
Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, and myself, besides others less known.’’ 

3 J. 8. Mill, Autobiography, p. 296. 

4 Ibid., p. 297. 

5 Hugh S. Elliot, Herbert Spencer, London, 1917, p. 33. 

6 Herbert Spencer, Autobiography, New York, 1904, II, 168. 
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of course for violence, which they took for strength.’’"* Huxley 
termed Gordon ‘‘a sufficiently poor type of small political agitator 
—and very likely—a great nuisance to the Governor and other re- 
spectable persons,’’ but deplored that ‘‘he should be condemned by 
an absurd tribunal and with a brutal mockery of the forms of 
justice,’’® especially since some doubt, Huxley felt, existed concern- 
ing his actual connection with the uprising. And so the various 
members of the Jamaica Committee interested themselves primarily 
in the legality of the procedure, but warmly condemned the ‘‘Tory- 
ism’’ and ‘‘Imperialism’’ of the opposing organization. 

The ‘‘Sage of Chelsea,’’ with ardor fully equalling that of Mill, 
threw his influence into the opposing faction, deplored the folly 
of the British people in their supposed hostility to Eyre, remarking, 
“Such is his reward for saving the West Indies, and hanging one 
incendiary mulatto, well worth the gallows, if I can judge.’’® Large- 
ly because of his influence, Ruskin ‘‘spoke out like a man’’ and took 
a prominent part in the defense of the luckless executive. E. T. 
Cook summarized Ruskin’s feeling as that of whole-hearted sym- 
pathy for Eyre ‘‘who in a moment of acute danger, as he main- 
tained, had stood firm for the cause of order.’”® In a letter to a 
casual aequaintanee, Charles Kingsley referred to Eyre as ‘‘my 
noble friend’’ and ‘‘a brave and good man, doing his best under 
terrible difficulties.’’ He alluded to his own championship of the 
working man, econeluding: ‘‘Now, men insult me because I stand 
up for a man whom I believe ill-used, calumniated, and hunted to 
death by fanatics.’ Tennyson, although A. C. Benson quoted 
him as joining in the defense of Governor Eyre because he felt that 
official ‘‘had nipped in the bud an outbreak that might have equalled 
the Indian Mutiny in horror,’’!? did not say that he approved un- 
reserved of Eyre’s actions.1* Dickens, however, supported Car- 
lyle’s views heartily, thus eliciting from Goldwin Smith the sneer- 
ing observation that ‘‘most of our literary men are, like Dickens, 


7Goldwin Smith, Reminiscences, ed. A. Haultain, New York, 1911, p. 358. 
8J.R. A. Davis, Thomas Hualey, London, 1907, p. 80. 

°J. A. Froude, Carlyle’s Life in London, London, 1902, II, 352-353. 

10E. T. Cook, The Life of John Ruskin, London, 1911, IT, 112. 


wie seen Kingsley, Letters and Memories, ed. Mrs. Kingsley, London, 1904, 


12. A. C. Benson, Alfred Tennyson, London, 1905, p. 48. 


13Tn a letter to the secretary of the Eyre Defense Committee, (October, 
66) Tennyson mentioned the Indian Mutiny ‘‘as a warning to all but mad- 
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under the influence of the ‘Good Society’ of London. Punch, which 
is written by the Dickens set, is full of truculence and flunkeyism.’’ 

Dickens’ sentiments on this point are best expressed by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his letter to M. de Cerjat, (November 13, 
1865) : 

The Jamaica insurrection is another hopeful piece of business. That plat- 
form—sympathy with the black—or the native, or the devil—afar off, and that 
platform indifference to our own countrymen at enormous odds in the midst 
of bloodshed and savagery, makes me stark wild. Only the other day, here 
was a meeting of jawbones of asses at Manchester, to censure the Jamaica 
Governor for his manner of putting down the insurrection! So we are badgered 
about New Zealanders and Hottentots, as if they were identical with men in 
clean shirts at Camberwell, and were to be bound by pen and ink accordingly.15 

And so we find on the one side, Mill, the advocate of the rights 
of the individual, pitted against the imperialistic Carlyle on the 
other. It is only natural that these two men of such widely different 
views and temperaments should assume their respective positions. 
Yet I feel that, as we ponder the matter, we are somewhat surprised 
that scientists, such as Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer—always 
rational and impersonal in attitude—should, while avowing an in- 
terest only in the legality of the matter, evince such a considerable 
degree of sympathy for a few rebellious negroes. It is more sur- 
prising, however, that Dickens, Kingsley, and Tennyson, who con- 
stantly preached humanitarianism and seemed to recoil at the mere 
thought of injustice or bodily violence, should champion the cause 
of one whose sense of justice had surely been tempered by little 
mildness. 

Governor Eyre, I might add, was never convicted; in fact, a few 
years later (1872) Parliament advanced him a considerable sum of 
money as compensation for the expense to which he had been sub- 
jected in defending himself. 


Ohio University J. B. HEIDLER 


CAESAR AND MUCIA 


Mucia was Pompey’s third wife, having married him in or about 
81 B.C. She was the daughter of Quintus Mucius Seaevola, consul 


men against want of vigour and swift decisiveness,’’ but stated that insufficient 
knowledge of the circumstances prevented him from endorsing Governor Eyre’s 
actions unreservedly. See Alfred Lord Tennyson; A Memoir by his Son, Lon- 
don, 1911, II, 41. 


14 Arnold Haultain, Goldwin Smith—His Life and Opinions, New York, 1914, 
p. 57. 


15 Letters, London, 1880, II, 241. 
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in 95 B.C. and pontifex maximus, and was a close kin to Quintus 
Metellus Celer (consul in 60 B.C.) and Quintus Metellus Nepos 
(consul in 57 B.C.)* 

Late in the year 62 B.C. Pompey returned from his campaigns 
in the East and at once divorced her because of her misconduct 
during his absence. Plutarch (Pompey XLII. 5f-6) says: 


For during his absence Mucia had lived shamelessly. And Pompey, while 
he was still some distance away, made light of the report; after he came near 
Italy and weighed the charge with a mind that was more at leisure (so it 
seemed) he divorced her, neither then, nor after the divorce revealing the 
cause of the separation. But the reason has been written in Cicero’s letters.2 


Certainly the reason is not given in any of Cicero’s letters now 
extant. On the other hand the references to the divorce are fairly 
numerous and they uniformly ascribe it to but one cause, her in- 
fidelity. This fact makes it difficult to believe that Pompey either 
then or later made any secret of what had prompted his action. 
Zonaras’ account (X.5) is evidently derived from Plutarch: 
When he went back, he experienced a distressing return because of his wife 


Mucia who had been guilty of wanton conduct during his stay abroad. On 
his approach to Italy he sent her a divorce. 


Dio (XX XVII.49.3) also refers to the divorce, although with- 
out mentioning the reason for it: 


Metellus, in anger that Pompey had divorced his sister in spite of having 
had children by her, vigorously opposed him in everything.? 

From Jerome (S. Eusebius Hieronymus, adversus Jovinianum 

I, see. 316) it is clear that knowledge of Mucia’s conduct was wide- 
spread, Pompey being naturally the last to hear of it, and that he 
was sorely stricken when the news came to him: 
_Cn. Pompeio Mutiam uxorem impudicam, quam Pontici spadones et Mith- 
ridaticae ambiebant catervae, cum eum putarent caeteri scientem pati, in- 
dicavit in expeditione commilito, et victorem totius orbis tristi nuntio con- 
sternavit. 

Despite the circumstances under which the divorce had been 
obtained, Mareus Aemilius Scaurus subsequently married her: 
“nam Tertiam, Scaevolae filiam, dimissam a Pompeio in matrimo- 


1Dio Cassius XXXVII.49.3 and Cicero ad Fam. V.2.6.—She is variously 
called their sister, half-sister, and cousin. Drumann-Groebe Geschichte Roms 
IV. 560 f. names her a cousin but admits (note 1): ‘*. . . In dem hier bes- 
ar anges Falle kann die Art der Verwandtschaft nicht niher ermittelt 

rden. 

? Translation of Bernadotte Perrin in Loeb Classical Library. 


‘Translation of Earnest Cary in same series. 
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nium duxerat.’** When Scaurus was later on trial, he had the 
strange notion that Pompey would support him because his son Mar. 
cus was a brother of Pompey’s children.’ On the contrary Pompey 
was indignant that Seaurus had treated his charge against Mucia’s 
chastity so lightly: 

Sed ei in iudicio neque Pompeius propensum adiutorium praebuit (videbatur 
enim apud animum eius non minus offensionis contraxisse, quod iudicium ecius 
in Muciam crimine impudicitiae ab eo dimissam levius fecisse existimaretur, 


cum eam ipse probasset, quam gratiae adquisisse necessitudinis iure, quod ex 
eadem uterque liberos haberet), . . .6 


The cause of the divorce, then, is given uniformly as her infi- 
delity. That public opinion thoroughly approved of Pompey’s 
action is made clear by a letter of Cicero’s to Atticus (1.12.3): 
‘‘Divortium Muciae vehementer probatur.’’ 

It is of course to be noted that in none of the references thus far 
quoted is the name of the guilty man mentioned. But in Suetonius 
Tulius (1.1) in the list of women (plurimas et illustres) with whom, 
according to common belief (opinio), Caesar had had liaisons, ap- 
pears the name: ‘‘Cn. Pompei Muciam.’’ This name is given the 
greatest emphasis both through the etiam that precedes it and the 
sentence that follows: 
Nam certe Pompeio et a Curionibus patre et filio et a multis exprobratum 
est, quod cuius causa post tres liberos? exegisset uxorem et quem gemens 


Aegisthum’ appellare consuesset, eius postea filiam potentiae cupiditate in 
matrimonium recepisset. 


It is clear, then, that Caesar’s alleged relations with Mucia had 
not only existed prior to the divorce but were indeed declared to 
have been the cause of it (cuius causa... exegisset uxorem). To 
be sure, these are the words of Caesar’s enemies, who would gladly 
have laid hold of every possible scandal concerning him. 

However, it is to be noted that Suetonius clearly states that it was 


4 Asconius Scaur. XVII.15-17 (ed. Kiessling-Schoell, Berlin, 1875). 
5‘*Scaurus summam fiduciam in paterni nominis dignitate, magnam in 
necessitudine Cn. Pompeii Magni reponebat. Habebat enim filium liberorum 
Cn. Pompei fratrem.’’—Asconius Scaur. XVII.15.—Cf. also Dio LI.2.4 and 
LVI.38.2. 

6 Asconius Scaur. XVII.22-28. 

7See Dio Cassius XXXVII.49.3.—These were Gnaeus and Sextus Pompey 
(cf. Appian B.C. V.69 and 72) and their sister Pompeia. 

8 It is amusing to note how far parallels can be pushed. Sabellicus gravely 
points out that as Aegisthus was a priest and committed adultery with Clytem- 
nestra, Agamemnon’s wife, during his absence, so had Caesar the Pontifex 
Maximus during the absence of Pompey committed adultery with Mucia. 
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constans opinio that Caesar had had these illicit relations, and this 
charge is reinforced in the case of Mucia by the statement of the 
Curios. Concerning the other women in the list, wives of illustrious 
Romans all of them, we have not a single hint anywhere else in 
our sourees in any way linking Caesar’s name with theirs; in this 
ease we have not only the statement of the Curios and many others 
but—more important still—the clear evidence from Plutarch, Zo- 
naras, Jerome, Asconius, and Cicero (we may add) that Mucia 
was actually divorced by Pompey because of her flagrant mis- 
conduct. 

It may well be that Caesar’s name should not be linked with 
those of some (or well-nigh all) of the women named. But know- 
ing that of his relations with Servilia and Cleopatra there can be 
no question, we cannot close our eyes to this charge on the ground 
that such conduct is out of harmony with Caesar’s character. 

Most interesting is it to turn again to Cicero’s letter ad Atticum 
1.12.3, written at Rome on January 1, 61 B.C. We first read the 
reference to Mucia’s divorce and then pass on to another famous 
scandal of that period; the complete paragraph runs as follows: 

Pompeium nobis amicissimum constat esse. Divortium Muciae vehementer 
probatur. P. Clodium, Appi f., credo te audisse cum veste muliebri depre- 
hensum domi C. Caesaris, cum pro populo fieret, eumque per manus servulae 
servatum et eductum; rem esse insigni infamia. Quod te moleste ferre certo 
sc10. 

Now of course Cicero may have simply placed the accounts of 
these two incidents in such close juxtaposition because one had 
taken place immediately after the other. And it is true that he 
himself declares (ad Atticum XIV.1.2) that he jots things down 
as they occur to him (ut enim quidque succurrit libet scribere). 
But in the very letter in which he says this—curiously enough— 
the associating link is Caesar. 

On the other hand the scandal voiced in such remarks as those 
of the Curios must have been spread broadeast at the time and 
could not have escaped the notice of Cicero. Moreover, obviously 
Cicero could not have declared that Pompey’s act met hearty ap- 
proval, unless the facts (including the name of the guilty man) 
were known to him. 

Under these circumstances one is inclined to feel that the direct 
transition from the account of Pompey’s divorce to the description 
of the desecration of the rites of Bona Dea which occurred in 
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Caesar’s house and involved Caesar’s wife, may well have been 
due to their common factor, i.e., Caesar. And when Cicero’s ap- 
proval of the divorce is noted, one feels that his words too, along 
with those of Suetonius and the Curios, point toward Caesar’s 
guilt. To be sure, no one would dream of giving them any weight 
in this connection were there not other evidence than the position 
of these two accounts in Cicero’s letter; but his hearty approval 
of Pompey’s conduct and the fact that Caesar must already have 
been charged with illicit relations with Mucia, make the immediate 
transition striking and render it hard to believe that this association 
was not in Cicero’s mind. 

Of course it would be agreed that a person should not be con- 
demned because of the position of two sentences, and yet it seems 
too striking a coincidence to be left out of account in discussing 
the relations of Caesar and Mucia. 

The scanty evidence, then, which we have in the matter, does 
make it extremely likely that Caesar was guilty of such conduct 
with her that Pompey in general opinion was justified in divorcing 
her. Moreover it has been suggested by Ferrero® that Caesar’s 
enemies doubtless sneeringly said: ‘‘It was now clear as daylight 
why Caesar had been so enthusiastic in his support of the Gabinian 
and Manilian Laws. All that he wanted was to despatch on a dis- 
tant mission the husband of the fair but fickle Mucia.’’ 

Quite aside from this innuendo, however, it is amusing to recall 
that at this very time Caesar divorced his own wife, Pompeia, de- 
elaring emphatically that he did so: ‘ ‘‘Quoniam,’’ inquit, ‘‘meos 
tam suspicione quam crimine iudico carere oportere.’’ 1° But on 
the other hand we must remember that Pompey, the aggrieved hus- 
band, married Caesar’s daughter less than three years after Cae- 
sar’s misconduct with Mucia had caused him to divorce her. 


University of California Monroe E. DEUTSCH 


9 The Greatness and Decline of Rome (translated by A. E. Zimmern) 1.262 f. 
10 Suetonius Julius LXXIV.2. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 1550-1604, by B. M. Ward. xv + 408. Lon- 

don: John Murray, 1928. 

‘‘Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford,’’ wrote Courthope, ‘‘is un- 
fortunate in being chiefly known to posterity as the antagonist of Sidney 
in a quarrel . . .; beyond this little is recorded of him. We see, however, 
that he was a great patron of literature, and headed a literary party at 
Court which promoted the Euphuistic movement.’’ Recent years have en- 
larged our knowledge of him as poet and patron, but thanks to Mr. Ward’s 
researches and his reprinting a large number of original documents, we now 
know a great deal more. Mr. Ward has given us a carefully documented 
outline of Oxford’s stormy career, has increased our estimate of Oxford as 
poet and patron, and has argued most skillfully that he was the author of 
the lyries and a good portion of the plays ascribed to John Lyly and that 
he was the ‘‘Gentle Spirit’’ in Spenser’s Tears of the Muses. 

Mr. Ward’s gift in argument, however, together perhaps with a recognition 
of the unjust neglect accorded his subject, has often led him to play the part 
of an advocate rather than that of a biographer. Often he emphasizes out 
of all proportion or even contradicts facts. On page 130 he writes: ‘‘In 
the early half of 1573 was published a poetical anthology called A Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowres. It marked a most important step in the history of English 
poetry. It was the first of a series of famous anthologies which appeared 
during the reign of Elizabeth. As it was probably edited and published by 
Lord Oxford. . .’” When no mention is made of the more famous Miscellany 
published the year before Elizabeth came to the throne, this ‘‘step in the 
history of English poetry,’’ though called ‘‘most important,’’ is made to 
seem more important than it is. Worse still, on page 269, in speaking of 
Blackfriars, opened as a theatre in 1580 and soon afterwards transferred to 
Oxford, Mr. Ward observes that ‘‘It is interesting to find Lord Oxford so 
closely connected with the founding of the first theatre in England.’’ On 
page 199 Webbe’s statement that the ‘‘Earl of Oxford may challenge to 
himself the title of the most excellent [poet] among the rest’’ of the ‘‘Lords 
and Gentlemen of Her Majesty’s Court’’ is declared to be ‘‘the highest pos- 
sible tribute to his skill in poetry.’’ Finally, on three occasions (pp. 264, 
321, 327) Mr. Ward refers to Meres’ statement ‘‘The best for Comedy among 
us be Edward Earl of Oxford. . .’’ Only once does he place dots after the 
statement; never does he insert etc. or anything to suggest that Oxford was 
only one of seventeen so listed. (Mr. Ward does not discuss the theory of 
Oxford’s authorship of the plays attributed to Shakespeare, but he seems 
to imply that he does not consider it so fantastic as has ‘‘the conservative 
element’? among literary critics.) 

The fascination of his subject has led Mr. Ward to become the advocate 
Wherever the question of the earl’s character arises. In commenting upon 
the statement made by the Earl of Leicester when Oxford was removed from 
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under his command, ‘‘For my own part being gladder to be rid of him than 
to have him, but only to have him contented; which now I find will be harder 
than I took it,’’? Mr. Ward observes: ‘‘ Without question he was a very un- 
satisfactory subordinate from the point of view of his superiors, but so was 
Lord Nelson. .. .’’ (p. 292) Too frequently, I think, Mr. Ward takes at 
its face value praise which one would expect to be bestowed on so important 
a@ young nobleman, regardless of his character. He pictures Oxford as ap- 
proximating the Elizabethan ideal gentleman, but on the evidence which he 
presents I see the earl rather as an unkind husband, a father thoughtless of 
his children and without gratitude to the grandfather whom he forced to 
support them, a nobleman selfish, inconsiderate, and spoiled by self-indulgence. 
As he wrote Burghley, ‘‘. . . always I have, and I will still, prefer mine own 
content before others.’’ (p. 126) 

To the judicious reader, however, little harm is done by the biographer’s 
turning advocate, when the volume is so fully documented as is that under 
discussion. Mr. Ward reprints fully the documents from which he draws his 
conclusions; if these conclusions seem to the reader unwarranted, he is in 
a position toe draw conclusions of his own. In the diligent research in which 
he collected these documents and in the fullness with which he reprints them 
Mr. Ward has made many important contributions to our knowledge of one 
of the three most interesting noblemen of Elizabeth’s time. B. M. 


Aeneae Silvit De Curialium Miseriis Epistola. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Wilfrid P. Mustard, Ph.D., D. Litt. Pp. 102. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 

The present work is the fifth of Professor Mustard’s studies in the Re- 
naissance Pastoral. His previous works on this subject are: The Eclogues of 
Baptista Mantuanus, The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro, The 
Eclogues of Publius Faustus Andrelinus and Joannes Arnolletus Nivernensis, 
and The Sacred Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini. 

An introduction treats of the author’s life and the style and language of 
the De Curialium Miseriis. Professor Mustard’s familiarity with the language 
of this period enables him to present much accurate information in a brief 
space. 

A text reconstructed from available sources of new information forms the 
body of the work. This is a new text in the best sense of the word, and 
exhibits independent and sound thinking. 

The commentary which follows is perhaps too brief (pp. 71-81), but cer- 
tainly no fault can be found with the information it contains. We find in 
it for the most part indications of sources, which are chiefly Scripture and 
Classical writers, and some information on the language. 

The book is completed with appendices and an index. The first appendix 
is the author’s sketch of his own career from 1431 to 1456. The others, as 
the editor says, are mere literary curiosities which show what use Aeneas 
Silvius could make of Horace or Martial in his letters or in his verse-writing. 

The work all in all is most carefully done. I personally regret only the 
failure to include a bibliography of other studies in this field. This would 
have aided much to increase the growing interest in Latin of this period. 
Catholic University of America Roy J. DEFERRARI 
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